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The Arbitration Treaties. 


We had hoped to be able to announce in this issue 
that the pending arbitration treaties had been rati- 
tied by the Senate. But this good news is not yet 
quite ripe. Not much attention has been given to 
the subject openly by the Senate since it reassembled 
after the holidays, though in private it has had con- 
stant consideration by Senators. <A speech against 
the treaties has been made by Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, and two in their favor by Senator Rayner 
of Maryland and Senator McCumber of North Da- 
kota. Petitions and letters from all parts of the na- 
tion have continued to pour in upon the Senate urg- 
ing ratification, and there have been a few, mostly 
from Irish societies, in opposition. It does not seem 
that final action can be much longer delayed. The 
people are growing somewhat impatient at what 
seems to them to be needless delay, nnd the Senate is 
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being made aware of this fact. It is becoming clear, 
also, to Senators that further delay will inevitably 
be interpreted as discourtesy, if not worse, to the 
other governments who are signatories of the treaties. 
As we go to press, Senator Lodge, representing the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, is try- 
ing to get a date agreed upon for taking the vote, and 
we shall doubtless know before many days what the 
Senate as a whole thinks of what is certainly the 
most Important matter on which it has been called to 
pass for many a vear. 





German-American Opposition to the 
Treaties. 


One of the most unfortunate circumstances con- 
nected with the pending treaties of arbitration with 
Great Britain and France has been the opposition to 
them, either outspoken or silent, of a considerable 
number of prominent citizens of German origin. 
Only in a few centers where German influence is 
unusually marked has this opposition been strong 
and unyielding. Many prominent Germans, and 
even whole groups of them, have been prompt in 
their support of the treaties from the start. 

It has at last become clear that this opposition has, 
for the most part, grown out of misconception based 
on want of information, and not out of any inherent 
dislike of such treaties in themselves. The impres- 
sion got abroad, and was sedulously cultivated by 
opponents of the treaties, that our Government and 
people cared nothing for a treaty with Germany, and 
were deliberately ignoring her. The origin of this 
misunderstanding seems to have been the fact that a 
treaty with Germany was not sent to the Senate along 
with the other treaties, and the further fact that the 
steps already taken by the governments of the United 
States and Germany toward a treaty of arbitration 
had not come to the knowledge of the country in 
general. 

Out of this situation came the other equally unfor- 
tunate impression that the Anglo-American treaty 
was a device concocted in England to create an alli- 
ance of the two English-speaking nations against 
Germany ; that Great Britain was deliberately plan- 
ning to assure to herself the aid of the United States 
in the attack upon Germany for which she has long 
been assumed to be making preparations. 

It is out of these two unfortunate and wholly 
groundless misconceptions that nearly the whole of 
the German opposition to the pending treaties 
sprung. 
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Early in January a movement was inaugurated 
and placed under the direction of Dr. Ernst Richard, 
of Columbia University, president of the National 
German American Alliance, to acquaint the Germans 
of the nation with the real situation, and thus to 
counteract as far as possible the opposition to the 
treaties which had grown up among them. Dr. 
Richard at once secured and published official state- 
ments, both from the White House and from the 
German Embassy, that negotiations had already been 
begun for a treaty between this country and Ger- 
many, along the lines of the Anglo-American treaty, 
and that the only reason why the treaty had not been 
completed and sent to the Senate was that the Presi- 
dent thought it wiser, as did the German govern- 
ment, to wait and see what disposition the Senate 
would make of the two treaties already sent in. 

The information contained in these two official 
statements was unknown in practically all German 
circles, and indeed in nearly all others. Its publica- 
tion had the immediate effect of changing the atti- 
tude of many Germans toward the treaties. As they 
became aware that President Taft was just as anxious 
to conclude a treaty of arbitration with Germany as 
with Great Britain or France, and that there was not 
the shadow of a reason for believing that an alliance 
was being entered into with Great Britain with evil 
intent toward their fatherland, and that the proposed 
treaty with Germany was even a better and more uni- 
versal one than that with Great Britain, they re- 
sponded quickly, and many of them at once became 
ardent supporters of the treaties. Some of them will 
doubtless continue their opposition to the end, for the 
mischief had already been done before they knew 
the facts, and these false impressions will be hard to 
eradicate from some minds. But as their acquaint- 
ance with the true state of the case becomes general, 
we confidently expect that the bodv of our citizens 
who are of German origin will be among the stanch- 
est friends of these pacts, the ratification and conclu- 
sion of which will constitute one of the very greatest 
steps ever taken in the progress of civilization. 


a — —— 


The Abrogation of the Russian Treaty. 


It is rare that the Congress and the people of the 
United States, regardless of party connections and sec- 
tional differences, have been so thoroughly united on 
‘any subject as they have been in their purpose to have 
the Russian treaty of 1832 abrogated. President Taft’s 
notice to the Russian government that the treaty will 
be ended at the close of the present vear certainly 
voices the will of the nation, as expressed both through 
the vote of the two Houses of Congress and the utter- 
ances of all the important newspapers of the country. 

The discrimination of the Russian government, in 
the matter of passports, against citizens of this country 
of Jewish race who have previously been Russian citi- 
zens, has been going on for many years. The Czar’s 
government has never been willing to recognize the 
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right of expatriation or to treat the passports of Jewish 
emigrants who have become citizens of the United 
those of other citizens of this 
Dissatisfaction 


States, on a par with 
country entering the Russian borders. 
with this attitude of the Russian government has been 
Our 


Government was one of the first, if not the very first, 


deep and strong in this country for a long time. 


to insist on the general right among the nations of ex- 
patriation. Indeed, it was our Government which first 
established this principle in international law. 

What brought the matter to a head recently and in- 
duced the President and Congress to take action to 
abrogate the treaty which was being so systematically 
violated, was, as the story goes, as follows: President 
Taft, some months ago, wished to send the director of 
the Jewish Daily News, of New York, Mr. Kamaiky, 
who had become a United States citizen, to Russia to 
study the question of Jewish-Russian emigration. The 
Russian Ambassador at Washington, when told of Mr. 
Taft’s intention, informed the State Department that 
Mr. Kamaiky was a Russian subject and a Jew, and 
that his government would prefer that some one else be 
selected for the After an at the 
White House, where both the Ambassador and Mr. 
Kamaiky had been invited to meet the President, Baron 
Rosen, after consulting St. Petersburg, told the Presi- 
dent that he would be unable to sign Mr. Kamaiky’s 
The matter was taken up by Mr. Sulzer, 


mission. interview 


passport. 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the final outcome was that both Houses of Con- 
gress voted, with only one or two dissenting voices, in 


and 


favor of the abrogation of the treaty which Russia in 
her treatment of Jewish citizens of this country was 
systematically violating. The President, in giving no- 
tice of the abrogation, instead of following Mr. Sulzer’s 
somewhat drastic resolution, put it on the ground that 
the convention of 1832 was out of date and no longer 
He thus 
avoided giving offense to the Czar’s government and 
opened the way for a new treaty, which it is expected 
will be coneluded in due time. 

Though treaties are among the most sacred of the 


adequate to the circumstances of our time. 


honds which unite nations and ought always to be 
lovally kept while still in force, we believe that our 
Government was fully justified in taking the course 
which it has done. There ought not to be, and cannot 
he, under our conception of citizenship and government, 
any discrimination between citizens in respect to race 
or former nationality. The conduct of Russia was nec- 
essarily keeping up friction between the two countries. 
The friendship between the Czar’s country and ours can 
never be what it ought to be unless the mutual exchange 
of citizenship is formally recognized, as it is between 
The abrogation of the 


this and the other countries. 
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old treaty, in the thoroughly friendly and tactful way 
in which President Taft has proceeded, is sure in the 
long run to create better general feelings between the 
two countries and to deepen and strengthen the pacific 
relations which in general have always prevailed be- 
tween them. It may be some time before the Russian 
government will be willing to abandon its unfortunate 
attitude in regard to Jewish-Russian emigration to this 
country, but this attitude is bound to give way to the 
general international democratic spirit of our time, and 
we have no doubt that the Czar’s government will be 
ready very soon to make a treaty with this Government 
which will set the Jewish emigrants free from the ex- 
traordinary limitations and burdens to which they have 
so far been subjected. 


oo 


Editorial Notes. 


The Conference of the Interparlia- 
interparliamen- = ,entary Union which was to have been 
tary Conference. 1.14 in Rome last October had to be 
put off, like the Peace Congress, because of the condi- 
tions in Italy resulting from the prevalence of cholera. 





The Council of the Union has decided that the confer- 
ence shall be held in the United States some time during 
the fall of this year, provided suitable arrangements 
can be made for the entertainment of the delegates. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the United States 
(iroup of the Union, introduced into Congress, Jan- 
uary 8, the following resolution : 
“Joint RESOLUTION 
“To extend the invitation of Congress to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and making an appropriation for the 
entertainment of its members. 


“Whereas, the Interparliamentary Union for the pro- 
motion of international arbitration will hold its next 
session in the United States during the fall of this year ; 
and 

“Whereas, the membership of said Union is composed 
exclusively of members of the parliaments and national 
legislative bodies of all the countries of the world; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That a cordial invitation be, and the same is hereby, ex- 
tended to the members of said union to visit the United 
States, and that the sum of fifty thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses incident to the conference 
above referred to, to be expended under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe.” 

It is practically certain that this resolution will be 
adopted and the conference held in this country this 
autumn, probably in Washington. Seven years ago the 
Union came to this country as guest of the nation, and 
held its conference at St. Louis at the time of the 





Louisiana Purchase Exposition. That was one of the 
most important meetings in the history of the Union, 
probably the most important, as it led to the calling of 
the second Hague Conference. Nothing could be more 
fitting than that the conference of this great body of 
statesmen should be held in this country this vear, dur- 
ing which so much is being done by the government and 
people of the United States for the promotion of the 
cause of arbitration and peace for which the Union 
stands. Let them come five hundred strong. ‘They will 
be welcomed with open hearts by the pacifists of the 
nation. 

Really practical steps are now being 
Centenary of 
Peace. 


taken for the celebration of the com- 
pletion of a century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain and Canada. It has 
seemed to us clear from the first that no adequate cele- 
bration of this event is possible unless the two govern- 
ments themselves participate, and even take the lead in 
the plans and ceremonies. We are glad, therefore, to 
see that the Congress of the United States and the Par- 
liament of Great Britain are already giving serious 
attention to the subject. A committee has been created 
in London by the Parliamentary Arbitration Committee 
to coéperate with the United States National Commit- 
tee in preparing for the celebration. Earl Grey, for- 
merly Governor-General of Canada, has been made pres- 
ident of this committee, and Baron Shaw, of Scotland, 
chairman of the executive committee. Prime Minister 
Asquith, Chancellor David Lloyd George, Andrew 
Bonar Law and former Premier Arthur J. Balfour are 
all supporting the movement. In this country the sub- 
ject is to be taken up officially by Congress. On the 6th 
of December the following resolution was introduced 
into Congress by Congressman Griest, of Pennsylvania, 
and is now in the hands of the House Committee on 
Fereign Affairs, which is expected to give its approval : 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Commending the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the signing of the treaty of Ghent, and 
the completion of a century of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain and Canada. 
“Whereas, in nineteen hundred and fourteen a cen- 

tury of peace will have ended since the signing of the 

treaty of Ghent, on December twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, establishing peace between the 

United States and Great Britain and Canada; and 
“Whereas, the peaceful settlement of whatever differ- 

ences may have arisen between the two nations has been 

negotiated without resort to arms, and is an example to 
the world as to the needlessness of war; and 

“Whereas, there has been organized a National Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Peace Between English-speaking Peoples, 
which committee is representative of every section and 
locality of our country; therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Siates of America in Congress assembled, 
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That it is the sense of the Congress that the Government 
of the United States shall participate in the celebration 
of the century of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain and Canada, in such form as shall ad- 
vance the cause of peace among the nations of the world, 
and the President is hereby authorized to extend official 
codperation and invite international participation in a 
celebration commemorating the triumphs of peace.” 


In his address at the dinner of the 
Holland Society, on January 18, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Mr. 
Horace White said, among other things: 


Cause of War 
Always Bad. 


“War antagonizes every tenet of Divine revelation. 
War causes suffering and waste; therefore it violates the 
laws of nature. War is based upon the theory that 
might makes right, and is consequently at variance with 
the canons of civilized society. Dig deep enough, and 
you will find that the real moving cause of war is always 
bad. It is the result of unholy ambition, passion, and 
prejudice. It means the reign of force, as opposed to 
the reign of law. It declares the triumph of ignorance 
and unreason. We submit to a tribunal of our fellow- 
men property rights, precious earthly relations, and 
human life. What is there, then, in an international 
controversy that is not susceptible of like adjustment ? 
Why should the State reject a procedure which has never 
failed to subserve the welfare, progress, liberty, and 
honor of the individual—a procedure which, if scrupu- 
lously, invariably observed, would relieve humanity from 
all the suffering, all the loss, all the stupendous outlay 
involved in war; nay, more, would save the fabulous 
expense for pensions, armament, and preparedness? —_Be- 
tween these alternatives there can be eventually but one 
choice. The time will surely come when the hearts and 
minds of men will achieve the amicable arrangment of 
all differences between nations. Physical courage ex- 
cites admiration. Moral courage excites reverence. <A 
higher courage, a truer honor, a nobler patriotism are 
required for the faithful adherence to arbitration than 
for the appeal to arms.” 


On January 25 the Duke of Con- 
naught, uncle of King George V of 
Great Britain and Governor-General 
of Canada, was given a royal welcome at the National 
Capital. The event, though marked with democratic 
simplicity, is said to have been one of the most memo- 
rable of its kind ever arranged in Washington, recalling 
the visit of the Prince of Wales in 1860, and of Prince 
Henry of Prussia more recently. The arrangements 
had been made by President Taft and Ambassador 
Bryce. The ceremonies included a call by the Duke on 
President Taft at the White House, a return call by the 
President at the British Embassy, a dinner in honor of 
His Royal Highness at the Embassy, followed by a re- 
ception, and a call in the evening by the Duke at the 
National Press Club. The reception at the White House 
was “cordial in the extreme,” and during the Duke’s 
stay in Washington every effort was made to demon- 
strate the good feeling of the United States toward 


The Duke of 
Cannaught. 
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Great Britain. During his call at the National Press 
Club late in the evening the Duke made the first public 
speech which he had indulged in during his stay in the 
United States—-if anything so brief can be called a 
speech. ‘To the scores of newspaper men who had 
crowded into the club rooms the Duke, on being intro- 
duced in laudatory terms by the president of the club, 
uttered the following sensible words: 

“| am extremely glad to greet so many representatives 
of great newspapers, and hope that the press will use 
their powerful influence in promoting the good of the 
world. I also hope that the extremely cordial relations 
now existing between Great Britain and the United 
States will continue.” 

One thing which we of the peace party of the United 
States would like to add to these weighty words is: We 
hope that the relations between the United States and 
all other countries and that the relations between all 
other countries themselves may become ‘extremely cor- 
dial,” and may remain so forever. Why not? Anglo- 
American unity is a great thing, but it is not the great- 
est. Universal international unity—world unity—is 
the goal of our efforts, the goal of the development of 


civilization itself. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan’s eminent 
Dr. Jordan 


services to the cause of peace between 
Honored. 


Japan and this country, which have 
covered a period of many years and been made conspic- 
uous by his recent extended tour in that country, have 
been signally recognized by the Japanese government. 
On the 25th of January, at Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, of which he has long been the distinguished 
head, the Emperor of Japan, through the Japanese 
Consul-General at San Francisco, conferred upon Dr. 
Jordan the Meiji Order of the Sacred Treasure, said to 
be the highest honor ever conferred by the Japanese 
Emperor upon any one not a citizen of the country. 
This is the second time that a distinguished American 
peace-worker has been honored in this way by the 
Mikado. A few years ago Dr. John H. De Forest, mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Sendai, Japan, for 
more than thirty years, was decorated by the Mikado 
with the Fourth Order of the Rising Sun because of his 
conspicuous service in interpreting Japan’s pacific atti- 
tude toward this country at the time when Captain 
Hobson was filling the country with his wild and wholly 
groundless charges that Japan was assiduously prepar- 
ing to make war upon the United States. Dr. Jordan’s 
decoration is said to carry with it honorary membership 
in the Japanese nobility. What he will do with this 
part of the honor we do not quite know, for in this 
country we know no nobility except that of character 
and service. In this order of nobility Dr. Jordan stands 
confessedly high. 
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A novel and very interesting move 
in support of the peace movement has 
just been made in Hawaii. The fol- 
lowing cutting from the January number of the Friend, 
of Honolulu, a paper which for many years has been 
actively interested in peace work, will best set forth 
what has been done by that journal: 


An Editorial 
Peace Society. 


“In the absence of any acknowledged headquarters of 
the World Peace Movement in Honolulu, the Friend 
{ditorial Board, following in the line of its historic 
attitude toward the cause of peace, constituted itself, on 
the 29th of November, 1911, a peace society. 

“Tts purpose in so doing was to definitely ally itself 
with the peace forces of the world, and to serve as a 
voluntary bureau of communication, giving such aid as 
it can to the promotion of peace sentiment. 

“Tt is pleasing to note that there are some who desire 
the formation of a large peace society for the city of 
Honolulu, and a request has come to us to join in such 
an organization. 

“The members of the Friend Editorial Board are 
busy men, full of engagements, and while at their regu- 
lar meetings they gladly give the extra time demanded 
for the cause of peace, they cannot undertake the burden 
and responsibility of organizing a general peace society 
for the city. Should any such society be organized, 
however, the Friend Editorial Board will dissolve its 
peace society in favor of the wider organization and its 
members will individually codperate with it in the cause 
of world peace.” 

We urge the friends of peace in Honolulu to take up 
the challenge thus made to them, and immediately or- 
ganize a Hawaiian Peace Society, as a branch of the 
American Peace Society, which is now federating in its 
organization the peace societies of the United States. 


By the time this paper reaches our 
readers new branches of the American 
Peace Society wili have been organized 
and started at Lincoln, Nebraska, and at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and a few days later at. Portland, 
Maine. The New Hampshire Society has as its spon- 
sors men and women of high standing in the State. 
President Nichols, of Dartmouth College, has been se- 
lected for president of the New Hampshire Society. 
The final meeting for the completion of the organization 
occurs on February Ist. At the public meeting in con- 
nection therewith, Prof. John K. Lord, of Dartmouth; 
Edwin D. Mead, director of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and Dr. James IL. Tryon, director of the New 
England Department of the American Peace Society, 
are the speakers. The Nebraska branch is to complete 
its organization on February 5th. More, than two hun- 
dred prominent citizens of the State have given their 
names in advance for membership. The public meeting 
held in connection with the organization will be ad- 


New Branch 
Societies. 
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dressed by Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago; Rev. Charles E. 
Beals, Field Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
and by one or two strong local speakers. The Maine 
branch will complete its organization on February 14th. 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, has been selected 
for president of the Maine Society. Dr. Tryon, through 
whose earnest efforts for several months the two new 
branches in New England have been effectuated, has 
also begun work for the creation of a Rhode Island 
branch at Providence. We expect to be able before long 
to announce the Rhode Island Branch Society. 


7e-+* 


What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League (Boston, Mass.), just home 
from an extended trip in Europe, reports that the out- 
look for peace work in the European schools is most 
encouraging. In England, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Switzerland definite steps have already 
been taken for educational codperation in peace work 
similar to that which the School Peace League is doing 
in the United States. 


The British Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
recently presented to the House of Commons a bronze 
bust of the late Sir William Randal Cremer, founder 
of the union and for more than twenty years a member 
of Parliament. Lord Weardale, in presenting the bust, 
explained that it was ultimately intended to be placed 
in the Peace Palace at The Hague, but that the friends 
of Sir Randal would think it a special honor if it were 
allowed to remain for a time in the House of Commons. 
The Speaker of the House, on accepting the bust in the 
Library, said that it was a happy circumstance that 
they should be permitted to receive, even for a short 
time, the bust of one who had played such a prominent 
part in British politics, and more particularly in the 
world politics of the time, by his labors through the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

The Connecticut Peace Society (Hartford, Connecti- 
cut) sent last month a strong petition to the President 
of the United States, urging him to use all possible 
good offices of the United States, under the provisions of 
the Hague Convention, to bring about a speedy close of 
the war between Italy and Turkey. A resolution was 
also sent to the Senate urging the ratification of the 
pending arbitration treaties without amendment. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, one of the vice- 


"presidents of the American Peace Society, recently made 


an extended lecture tour through the Southwest, par- 
ticularly in Texas. She gave two addresses at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas; one address at Austin Uni- 
versity; one at the Southern Teachers’ Association at 
Houston; one before a group of clubs, and one at a 
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mass meeting in New Orleans. She also spoke to two 
high schools and an academy in New Orleans, and gave 
an address at the Goodwyn Institute in Memphis. In 
this trip she gave particular attention to the pending 
arbitration treaties and met a number of newspaper men, 
and wrote articles for several papers. 


In the nation-wide campaign for the ratification of 
the arbitration treaties between this country and Great 
Britain and France, the World Peace Foundation at 
Boston has received strong resolutions endorsing the 
treaties from nearly two hundred boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce. The cities which these business 
organizations represent have a combined population of 
twenty-one millions. The names of these organizations, 
together with the population of their cities, are given 1n 
a valuable pamphlet recently published by the World 
Peace Foundation, at 29A Beacon street, Boston. 


Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, of Milton, Mass., a vice- 
president of the American Peace Society and formerly 
on its board of directors, and prominent in the councils 
of the new Massachusetts Peace Society, held at her 
home recently a most valuable meeting at which enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the pending treaties of arbitra- 
tion was manifested. Two hundred guests were present. 
The speakers were Hon. Joseph Walker, former Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives; Hon. 
Charles S. Hamlin, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Rev. Edward Cummings, pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, and Edwin D. Mead, 
director of the World Peace Foundation. Mrs. Forbes’ 
fine example might well be followed by influential 
women in every community. 


The World Peace Foundation, 29A Beacon street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, announces that it is issuing a 
title page and table of contents, so that its publications, 
printed in the last two years, can easily be collected and 
hound by libraries and pacifists. 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the Peace and 
Arbitration Department of the National W. C. T. U. 
has just reached our table. The superintendent, Mrs. 
Hannah J. Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, Maine, takes a 
very optimistic view of the prospects of the final estab- 
lishment of world-peace, judging by the enormous prog- 
ress which the cause has made in recent years. The re- 
port contains accounts of steady, faithful work done by 
the superintendents in more than twenty States where 
the department has organizations. The whole force of 
the department throughout the nation has been brought 
to bear upon the Senate in favor of the ratification of 
the pending arbitration treaties. 


A great campaign in favor of the ratification of the 
arbitration treaties has been carried on in Massachu- 
setts under the lead of Dr. James L. Tryon, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. Petitions signed by 
from five to ten thousand persons have been forwarded 
to the Senate through Senator Crane, who is heartily in 
favor of the treaties. These petitions have been signed 
by many of the foremost public men of the State, in- 
cluding jurists, prominent business men, presidents of 
colleges, clergymen, etc. The Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety will keep up its efforts until the votes in the Senate 
are actually counted. 


February, 


Peace Brevities. 


The Japan Society of New York, which holds its 
annual meeting this month, has arranged an important 
program of work, including lectures, exhibitions, prizes, 
etc., all with the view of interpreting Japan and its 
people to our citizens and promoting good understand- 
ing and continued cordial relations between that country 
and this. Copies of the program may be had by ad- 
dressing the secretary, Mr. Eugene C. Worden, at 165 
Broadway, New York. 

The New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, in 
adopting resolutions strongly favoring the ratification 
of the pending arbitration treaties, and urging the Sen- 
ators from the State of Washington to vote for them, 
declared that no nation ever set its hand to a nobler 
work. It is in keeping with the highest ideals and 
worthy of the best traditions of the Republic, and in 
this great work the Government deserves and should 
receive the earnest support of every man and woman of 
the United States. 

A “Hymn for Universal Peace” has been written 
and set to music by Evelyn Leeds-Cole, of Michigan 
City, Indiana. It has been pronounced very good by 
some who have examined it. Any one wishing to see 
a copy, may procure one of H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons, 
Charles and Lexington streets, Baltimore, Md. The 
price is 20 cents per copy. 

The California Section of the Humane Press Bu- 
reau, at Palo Alto, under the direction of Mrs. Alice L. 
Park, is doing excellent practical peace work by putting 
peace paragraphs into the press sheets which are sent 
out regularly to the newspapers of the Western States. 

The Seattle Federation of Women’s Clubs, repre- 
senting about two thousand women, has voted to “urge 
upon the honorable members of the Senate such sympa- 
thetic action in regard to the general arbitration treaties 
now before them as will assure the speedv ratification 


- and enactment into law of the great principles of peace 


which they involve.” Thousand of women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the nation are doing the same thing, 
and we cannot possibly chronicle a hundredth part of 
them. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has responded loyally to the appeal of the Citi- 
zen’s National Committee, and through its “Commis- 
sion on Peace and Arbitration” has brought immense 
influence from multitudes of churches to bear upon the 
Senate in favor of the ratification of the pending arbi- 
tration treaties. To chronicle the names of the thou- 
sands of churches which have sent in memorials and 
resolutions, and to give the texts of their petitions, 
would probably require several times the entire space of 
the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 

At the recent State Convention of the Colorado 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union the following 
resolutions were adopted : ; 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in the estab- 
lishment of the proposed International Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice ; 

“Resolved, That we urge our women everywhere to 
petition the Senate of the United States to ratify the 
treaties now pending between the United States and 
Great Britain and France; 
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“Resolved, That the women of the Woman’s Christian 

Temperance Union of Colorado, numbering 3,542, co- 
operate with the movement to memorialize the Govern- 
ment of the United States to erect a statue of peace at 
the entrance of the Panama Canal.” 
. The interdenominational movement on the Pa- 
cific coast, covering all the coast States, on behalf of 
peace, including the projected visit of an interdenomi- 
national delegation to Japan and China, has already 
reached encouraging proportions. The following church 
hodies have joined the movement, and others are ex- 
pected to do so soon: 

The Conference of Congregationalists of Southern 
California. 

The Convention of Episcopalian Churches of South- 
ern California. 

The Christian Churches of Northern California. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends of California. 

The Synod of the United Presbyterians of California. 

The West Washington Convention of the Baptist 
Church. 

The Oregon Convention of the Baptist Church. 

The Oregon Synod of the Presbyterian Church. 

The California Synod of the Presbyterian Church. 

The Conference of California of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

The Conference of Southern California of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The Northern California Conference of the M. E. 
Church, South. 

The Conference of Congregationalists of Washington. 

The Conference of Congregationalists of Northern 
California. 

The Conference of the M. E. Church, South, for 
Southern California and Arizona. 

The College Park Association of Friends. 

The movement has also been heartily endorsed by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
of the Congregational Churches of the United States. 

The International Joint Boundary Commission, 
hefore which will be brought all the remaining boundary 
differences between this country and Canada, began its 
sessions the middle of last month. Three of the Com- 
missioners are from the United States and three from 
Canada. They are Hon. James A. Tawney, Gen. F. S. 
Streeter, H. A. Powell, C. A. Magrath, George Turner, 
and T. C. Casgrain. Hon. James A. Tawney, former 
member of Congress from Minnesota, and many years 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, is chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The National Grange, which represents a million 
farmers, at its recent convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

“Whereas, the Order of Patrons of Husbandry has, 
for the past twenty years, advocated the principle of uni- 
versal peace, and through its Peace Commission has 
earnestly striven to advance such cause ; and 

“Whereas, the President of the United States has 
opened negotiations for the establishment of arbitration 
treaties with the English and French nations, for the 
purpose of making war between nations impossible, and 
in the interest of a common humanity ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the unqualified endorsement of this 
organization, representing the farmers of the country, 
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is hereby given to the service rendered by President Taft 
in behalf of universal peace, and that the National 
Grange pledges itself to a full support of this sacred 
cause.” 

Pe At the recent annual meeting of the California 
Teachers’ Association, held at Los Angeles, the Peace 
Section, which met at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was presided over by Robert C. Root, director of 
the Pacific Coast Department of the American Peace 
Society. Mr. Root spoke on “The Development of the 
Idea of International Peace.” A second address was 
made by Prof. Tully C. Knoles. 

... At the recent State Convention of the Baptist 
Churches of North Carolina the following resolution, in- 
troduced by Dr. J. J. Hall, of Fayetteville, was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas, the great movement is now pressing for- 
ward looking toward the settlement of all international 
troubles by a court of arbitration, we give our heartiest 
approval to this great endeavor and express our hope 
that the treaty for peace between England, the United 
States, and France will be confirmed by our Senators.” 


At Columbia, Missouri, the seat of the State Uni- 

versity, strong interest in the international peace move- 
ment has developed. On Peace Sunday, the 17th of 
December, a public union meeting was held at which the 
following addresses were given: “The Desirability of 
World Peace,” by Rev. W. W. Elwang; “The United 
States’ Leadership in International Arbitration,” by 
Mr. Walter Williams; “The Pending Treaties with 
Great Britain and France,” by Mr. Isidor Loeb; “Co- 
lumbia’s Interest in the Pending Treaties,” by Mr. E. W. 
Stephens. 
, Henry Watterson, the veteran journalist, who has 
heen one of the most prominent and effective of the 
speakers in the campaign for the ratification of the 
arbitration treaties, says that “the big-navy advocates 
who prophesy a period of wars when the nations of the 
world will be drawn into the fight one after another are 
talking through their hats. The idea that war is not 
eliminable is a relic of feudal times when war was the 
natural state.” 


Right is Ready. 
By Professor George W. Kirchwey, LL. D., of Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Address Delivered at the Public Meeting in Support of the 
Arbitration Treaties, Held in the Pan-American Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., December 8, 1911. 


We are gathered here tonight to celebrate the decay 
of the oldest of human institutions—older than the 
family, older than humanity itself—the system of war- 
fare through which the race has struggled up from the 
beast to the full stature of manhood. 

“Force and right rule the world,” said Rochefoucauld ; 
“force till right is ready.” 

We are here tonight to assert that here, at least, in 
this new world which God has set apart for the develop- 
ment of a new type of humanity, Right is ready to wrest 
the scepter from the palsied hand of Force. 

It has not always been so. The dreamers who 
founded the American Peace Society thought in the 
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early part of the last century that the appointed time 
had come, but we see now that the movement for inter- 
national peace was born out of time. Every idea that 
has any chance of commanding the future, every move- 
ment that carries in its womb the hope of humanity is 
born out of time. The order of nature was fixed before 
the stars fell into their orbits. First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

It is not granted to any man or any group of men to 
effect a sudden transformation in the habits or the 
ideals of humanity. The mischievous fallacy that the 
human nature which we derive from the beast is un- 
changeable, is matched by the persistent illusion of the 
saints and prophets that the world can be made over in 
the twinkling of an eye. Not so does the law of life 
shape the destinies of the race. The thoughts of God 
are long, long, thoughts, and the processes of social 
change are like the eternal processes of nature, little by 
little making smooth the rough places and by slow de- 
grees building a better world for a better humanity. 

And so, while we still rehearse the old catch-words 
about national honor and the duty of resenting insult 
by force, silently, imperceptibly a new world has come 
into being—a world for which those words have no 
meaning, a world in which war is as much of an an- 
achronism as would be a suit of chain armor on the 
body of the President or a bowie-knife in the belt of the 
presiding officer. 

The center of gravity has shifted from imperialism 
based on force, from feudalism based on plunder and 
rapine, to a polity shaped more and more by the exi- 
gencies of a world grown industrial. Nowhere today 
is there a military class, scarcely anywhere a military 
party—nowhere a servile class that can be thrown at the 
will of a lord into the melting-pot of war. 

Be sure that the new social order will recreate its 
institutions in its own image; will have governments to 
its own liking; will have those governments serve its in- 
terests. It will not have war, because war is inconsist- 
ent with its interests and baffles and defeats its aims. 
It will have peace, because peace is its very life. 

But you will say this picture of a new social order 
living by peace alone is contradicted by the panorama 
of contemporary history at this very moment unfolding 
before our eyes. You point to the armed camp which 
calls itself Europe; to the predatory wars which, in the 
sacred name of civilization, are even now being waged in 
Tripoli and in Persia; to the rapine and bloodshed that 
attend the uprising in China; to the fear and suspicion 
which rend the great powers of Christendom and seem 
to be bringing them ever nearer to the catastrophe of 
war. These things cannot be forgotten. They remind 
us of the fact that human progress is not an equal and 
uniform march of the race, shoulder to shoulder, but 
that the old lives in the new, that every stage of civiliza- 
tion from that of the stone age to that of industrial 
democracy is represented in the world of today, that the 
ideals of savagery, of feudalism and of a bastard im- 
perialism still flourish along with the ideal of a world 
at work in peace. But will you argue from this that 


the nations which are in the van of progress, to whom 
the leadership of humanity has been committed, shall 
hark back to the ideals of the baser breeds and of their 
Shall 


own baser selves, which they have outgrown? 
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they not rather take their stand on the point of vantage 
which they have gained and by public act make known 
to the world that they, at least, have become civilized ? 

It is thus that I interpret the treaties of arbitration 
negotiated with Great Britain and with France, in whose 
hehalf we are gathered here tonight. There is no ques- 
tion of a general arbitration treaty, binding together all 
the nations of the earth, with their diverse interests and 
civilizations, in a common bond. We are not bidding 
the lion and the lamb to lie down together. We are 
not advocating arbitration treaties with predatory pow- 
ers which may have designs on our sovereignty, our ter- 
ritory, our liberties, if, indeed, in the wide circuit of the 
globe there be any such powers. The nations with 
which we are dealing are the equal, kindred nations of 
Great Britain and the French Republic. Are we not 
safe in saying that as between us and them, at least, 
force is done with forever—that right is ready? 

It is true that in so saying—and doing—we are taking 
some things for granted. We are assuming that those 
powers are, like ourselves, civilized States; that their 
interests, like ours, are those of industry and peace; 
that their attitude toward us—not toward Morocco or 
Persia or any European power (with that we have no 
concern), but toward us—is one of mutual respect and 
consideration; that they want nothing of us but such 
rights, immunities, and privileges as we may, by the 
judgment of a disinterested tribunal, safely concede to 
them. Does any rational citizen believe that these as- 
sumptions are unwarranted? that we shall pledge our 
faith to these two friendly powers in vain? 

It is because I believe all this, because I believe that 
the time is ripe for settling the seal of permanent peace 
and good-will on our relations with Great Britain and 
the French Republic, that I venture to stand before you 
and plead for the ratification of the pending arbitration 
treaties. The peace movement has come down out of 
the clouds and has become the chief concern of the mar- 
ket-place, of the statesmen’s cabinet. First the dreamer, 
the prophet—despised and rejected of men—then the 
practical leader, reaping the harvest sown in blood and 
disappointment. After John Bright and William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips—Abraham Lincoln! 
After Cobden and Elihu Burritt and Charles Sumner— 
William H. Taft! 

I have not attempted to deal with constitutional and 
other legal objections which have been urged against the 
pending treaties. In the presence of the masters it is 
meet that the disciple shall be mute. I trust that it will 
not be deemed presumptuous if I express the opinion that 
those questions have been put outside the pale of rational 
discussion. I have aimed only to present the oppor- 
tunity—an unparalleled opportunity, I believe—and the 
duty—the highest and most imperative duty that can be 
laid upon the Government of the United States—to 
clear the way for humanity, to remove the last obstruc- 
tion from the path of our industrial democracy, to vin- 
dicate the sublime faith of the prophets and dreamers 
in whose footsteps we have tardily followed, to point the 
way of deliverance to the oppressed millions of other 
lands. 

Mr. President, it is the cause of America; it is the 
cause of humanity; it is the cause of God. By that 
sign you will conquer. 
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The Nation’s Thank-offering. 
By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


Oh, God of Waste and Destruction, 

We are proud of our splendid show— 
A nation’s mighty production, 

The weapons of war and of woe! 
For miles up the glorious river 

The battleships, armored in steel, 
Their ear-splitting volleys deliver 

And their roar makes the city reel. 


The smoke is the incense we offer 
On the altar of death and of hate; 
Its cost is poured from the coffer 
Of the whole world’s peacefulest State. 
Each gun eats a workman’s wages— 
The keep of a wife and a child; 
We squander the wealth of long ages 
For the uses of horror beguiled. 


Great God of Despair and of Terror, 
Behold our infernal array— 

The fruit of lies and of error, 
The joys of a devil’s play! 

In a day the rust will corrode it, 
A needless war will destroy ; 

The furies will reap it that sowed it— 
This fiendish, barbarous toy! 


Accept the billions we waste on it 
That might have been spent for our gain: 
The tower of our fool-pride is based on it— 
We are right to be boastful and vain. 
We soon shall be adding great airships 
From which liddite bombs may be hurled; 
Then it will not pay to repair ships 
That stick to the rim of the world! 


So, God of Vengeance and Passion, 
Enjoy this sacrifice grand 
While still it is quite in the fashion 
To waste the wealth of our land. 
We lay our lives on the altar, 
Our ruin we cheerfully meet; 
Oh, let our hearts never falter! 
To die for a folly is sweet! 


The Treaties Without Amendment. 


Views of Senator Isidor Rayner, of Maryland. 
Presented in the Senate January 4, 1912. 








Mr. Rayner, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, submitted the following views, to accompany Ex- 
ecutives H and I, Sixty-second Congress, first session : 

The Committee on Foreign Relations having sub- 
mitted its report to the Senate upon the two treaties, one 
with Great Britain and one with France, for the arbitra- 
tion of differences that may arise between these countries 
and the United States, it is my purpose now as a member 
of the committee to present my own views upon this sub- 
ject. It involves as serious and important a question as 
has been before the Senate for many years. I favor the 
adoption of the treaties without amendment, but as the 
reasons that influence me differ somewhat from the views 
so far advanced I shall proceed to give the reasons that 
have led me to the conclusion that I have reached to 
support the treaties without amendment. I shall not 
discuss the policy that underlies these treaties. I am in 
favor of the exercise of any lawful power under the 
treaty-making clause of the Constitution that will tend 
to bring about the peace of the world, and these treaties 
are the greatest step in that direction that can at present 
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be formulated. If we can succeed in ending war be- 
tween the civilized nations of the earth it will be as great 
an accomplishment as any that was ever achieved upon 
the pages of history or upon the field of progress. I have 
not the slightest fear of any danger that may result to 
our institutions from the adoption of the treaties, nor do 
I believe for a moment that any of the great govern- 
mental principles that lie at the foundation of the Re- 
public will be imperilled; on the contrary, 1 am buoyant 
with hope that when the treaties once go into effect they 
will inaugurate the beginning of universal peace and will 
relegate the art and practice of war to the barbarous 
deeds of the past. I shall therefore not say anything 
further upon the principles that underlie the subject, 
but shall devote myself to a discussion of the legal and 
constitutional objections that have been raised against 
the adoption of the treaties by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The first objection that is taken by the majority is to 
the last clause of Article III of the treaty, and it is thus 
stated in the report: 

“If the joint commission decides that the question 
before them is justiciable under Article I, it must then 
go to arbitration, whether the treaty-making power of 
either country believes it to be justiciable or not.” 

I am inclined to agree with this construction for 
reasons that I will give, but | am not inclined to con- 
sider that as an objection to the adoption of the treaties. 
In reference to this point in the majority report, that the 
decision of the commission is final and that after the 
commission has decided the question to be justiciable 
that the treaty could not be amended or rejected by the 
Senate on the ground that the question is not justiciable, 
it seems to me that the opinion that the majority of the 
committee has reached is correct. ‘To say the least of 
it, the last clause of Article III is ambiguous when it 
says that “if the commission agrees and reports that such 
difference is within the scope of Article I reference shall 
be made to arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
of this treaty.” 

It seems to me that when Article III refers to the 
provisions of the treaty the reference means that clause 
of the treaty which provides for submission to the perma- 
ment court of arbitration at The Hague, established by 
the convention October 18, 1907, or to some other ar- 
bitral tribunal, and does not mean, to my mind, that 
after the commission decides that the difference is within 
the scope of Article I the Senate shall have the right to 
reverse the decision of the joint high commission and 
hold that it is not within the scope of ArticleI. It would 
have been easy enough if it had been the intention of the 
framers of the treaty that the Senate should have the 
power to reject the decision of the joint high commis- 
sion, to have plainly said so in the last clause of Article 
III. A few words would have accomplished it. A sen 
tence such as this would have settled all possible am- 
biguity: 

“pon the decision of the joint high commission of 
inquiry that the difference is subject to arbitration the 
Senate may then decide upon the adoption, rejection, or 
amendment of the decision of the joint high commis- 
sion.” 

Senator Burton, of the committee, in his supplemental 
views to the minority report, which are highly instructive 
and are set forth with great strength and power, takes 
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an opposite view, and he arrives at the conclusion that 
when the commission reports that it is a question coming 
within the scope of Article I, it means nothing more 
than that the proceedings shall take the same course as 
they would have taken if the executive branches of both 
governments had originally agreed that the question 
came within the meaning of that article. The result of 
his reasoning is that the language of Article III does not 
in any way impair the freedom of action reserved to the 
Senate. 

I regret sincerely that, after the most patient reflection 
upon the subject, | cannot possibly reach this conclusion. 
The lawyers of the committee and eminent lawyers out- 
side of the committee who have examined the treaty are 
at odds and at variance upon the proper construction of 
Article I and Article 11]. I might ask what is the use 
of referring it to a joint high commission for a decision 
if its decision is not binding and can be repudiated by 
the Senate. It is all very well to say that it is practi- 
cally impossible that the Senate would ever have occa- 
sion to refuse its approval of the arbitration of a ques- 
tion which the commission of inquiry had reported to be 
within the scope of Article I. ‘The Senate, however, has 
the power to refuse its approval and it has the unlimited 
power so to do, as Senator Burton admits, according to 
his interpretation of the treaty, and to my mind the 
prime object and intention of the treaty was not to 
confer this power upon the Senate, but to make the 
decision of the commission decisive and final. 

Senator Burton, in this admirable presentation that 
he has made, is supported by the very high authority of 
Secretary Knox, who construes the treaty in a similar 
way, and also by Professor Moore, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is recognized as one of the highest authorities, 
if not the very best, upon this and kindred subjects. 
Notwithstanding this great support, I cannot place Ar- 
ticle I before me and Article III beside it and come to 
the conclusion that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would construe the whole of Article I in pari 
materia with Article III, and hold that after a reference 
to a commission for its decision as to whether a question 
is justiciable or not, and the commission decides that it 
is justiciable, that the decision amounts to nothing in the 
world if the Senate chooses to reject it. This construc- 
tion of the treaties and of Article III does not in the 
slightest degree deter me from supporting the treaties 
because, constituted as the commission will be, I would 
not hesitate to confide to it the determination of the 
question whether a controversy between the respective 
countries is justiciable in law or in equity within the 
true meaning and intention of Article I of the treaties. 

This brings me to the first objection that the majority 
of the committee have entered against the approval of 
the treaties by the Senate. This objection had better 
be stated in the language of the majority report, which 
reads as follows: 

“Tt is stated that these questions are to be justiciable 
by reason of being susceptible of decision by the applica- 
tion of the principles of law or equity. In England, 
and in the United States, and wherever the principles 
of the common law obtain, the words ‘law or equity’ have 
an exact and technical significance, but that legal system 
exists nowhere else and does not exist in France, with 
which one of these treaties is made. We are obliged, 
therefore, to construe the word ‘equity’ in its broad and 
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universal acceptance as that which ‘is equally right or 
just to all concerned ; as the application of the dictates 
of good conscience to the settlement of controversies.’ 
lt will be seen, therefore, that there is little or no limit 
to the questions which might be brought within this 
article, provided the two contracting parties consider 
them justiciable.” 

It is true, as stated, that the “system” known as equity 
does not exist in the jurisprudence of France or in any 
of the continental countries of Europe. It is not cor- 
rect, however, to say that “It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is little or no limit to the questions which might 
be brought within this article, provided the two contract- 
ing parties consider them justiciable.” 

The principles of equity were well recognized in the 
early systems of Roman jurisprudence. The Pretorian 
edicts were partly in the nature of equitable decrees and 
the praetor occupied a position similar to that of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. During the reign of 
Hadrian these orders and decrees of the praetor were 
abolished, but from that time to the codification of the 
Institutes of Justinian equitable principles had a well- 
known place in Roman jurisprudence under the various 
laws that were from time to time in vogue. In the in- 
stitutes of Justinian the division between strictly legal 
and equitable principles is clearly defined, and from these 
institutes are derived equitable doctrines and principles 
that make their appearance in the different systems of 
jurisprudence that exist in the continental countries of 
Europe, although there is no separate system of equity 
as distinguished from that of law. It is therefore going 
too far to state that there is little or no limit to the ques- 
tions that might be decided under the definition of 
“equity” in these treaties. Waiving this, however, and 
admitting for the sake of argument that in dealing with 
France the word “equity” would have to be construed in 
its broadest sense, I cannot for a moment admit that the 
joint high commission would have the right without 
limit to construe any question at issue between the re- 
spective countries as justiciable for the reasons advanced 
in the majority report. Giving the commission the 
broadest jurisdiction as to what is justiciable by the ap- 
plication of the principles of law or equity if the com- 
mission should hold that a question is justiciable that 
does not and cannot come under any definition of equity 
whatever, in any sense of the word, it would be proceed- 
ing beyond its jurisdiction and its decision would be 
null and void. The majority report construes the treaty 
to mean that the commission having the power to decide 
what is justiciable in equity, it would be keeping within 
its powers under the term “equity” if it held any con- 
troversy whatever between the two countries justiciable. 
This is the language of the report: 

“The most vital question in every proposed arbitration 
is whether the difference is arbitrable. For instance, if 
another nation should do something to which we object 
under the Monroe Doctrine and the validity of our ob- 
jection should be challenged and an arbitration should 
he demanded by that other nation, the vital point would 
be whether our right to insist upon the Monroe Doctrine 
was subject to arbitration, and if the third clause of 
Article ITT remains in the treaty the Senate could be de- 
barred from passing upon that question. 

“One of the first sovereign rights is the power to de- 
termine who shall come into the country and under what 
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conditions. No nation, which is not either tributary or 
subject, would permit any other nation to compel it to 
receive citizens or subjects of that other nation. If our 
right to exclude certain classes of immigrants were chal- 
lenged the question could be forced betore a joint com- 
mission, and if that commission decided that the ques- 
tion was arbitrable the Senate would have no power to 
reject the special agreement for the arbitration of that 
subject on the ground that it was not a question for arbi- 
tration within the contemplation of Article 1.” 

1 venture the assertion that this is not a true and 
proper construction of the treaty and that no court would 
so interpret or adjudge it. Let me illustrate this: Sup- 
pose arbitrators were appointed to decide a question of 
“indebtedness” between A and b, and were fully em- 
powered to determine what sluould be included under the 
term “indebtedness” just as the commission here is au- 
thorized to determine what properly comes under the 
designation of “equity.” Suppose in their award they 
held that A was trespassing upon and had taken posses- 
sion of the land of B, and should desist from further 
continuing his trespasses, would anyone suppose that this 
came within the terms of the award, although the arbi- 
trators had the power not only to decide as to the 
“amount of the indebtedness,” but also as to what was 
properly included under the term “indebtedness?” Why 
would this award be void? Because a prohibition against 
A from trespassing upon the lands of B is not an “in- 
debtedness,” because it involves a question of title, and 
they had no right to embrace it, although they had the 
power to declare what should be included under the word 
“indebtedness.” So here, although the commission has 
a right to decide what is justiciable according to the prin- 
ciples of law or “equity,” it would have no right to de- 
cide a subject to be justiciable according to the principles 
of equity that has nothing to do with equity, and that 
according to universal acceptation and recognition is not 
within the domain of equity in any sense whatever. 
Could anyone successfully maintain the proposition that 
the Monroe Doctrine could be decided by any principles 
of equity, giving equity the broadest signification ? 

If a foreign government should attempt to subvert 
any of the republican institutions of South America for 
the purpose of substituting in its stead a monarchical 
form of government, could it in the realm of reason be 
maintained that this was a subject to be decided by the 
principles of equity? If a question arose as to our right 
to exclude certain classes of immigrants, a right that 
every government possesses as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, could it possibly be claimed in any court of justice 
called upon to interpret the treaty that this involved a 
principle of equity? If an attempt was made to compel 
the United States to pay the indebtedness of a State, 
could this, under our form of government and under our 
Constitution, be deemed as constituting an equity against 
the United States? Is there the slightest doubt that if 
the commission, although clothed with power to deter- 
mine what is justiciable according to the principles of 
equity, should decide that these questions were within its 
jurisdiction that their decree would be nugatoryand that 
this Government would have the right to reject it? Tak- 
ing these illustrations as I have done from the majority 
report and with great respect for those who differ, I must 
confess I cannot understand how it is possible to arrive 
at a conclusion that questions like these, embodying as 


they do historic and traditional doctrines, governmental 
policies, and constitutional principles, upon some of 
which the preservation of the Republic depends, could 
by any intendment or by the widest latitude be held to 
be within the jurisdiction of the commission, nor have I 
the slightest apprehension that the commission would 
ever assume such a jurisdiction. 

Any number of judicial authorities could be cited in 
support of this position that I am taking—judicial au- 
thorities not only establishing the proposition that a 
tribunal legally constituted, as this commission will be, 
has no power to go beyond the terms of the submission, 
hut when vested with the broad powers that are contained 
in this treaty to practically determine what the word 
“equity” means, that it would be without any power to 
say that “equity” signifies something that under no defi- 
nition whatever it was ever intended to embrace or com- 
prise. I recall besides the decisions of the courts a 
diplomatic precedent that I think helps to illustrate the 
point. The familiar incident was in reference to our 
northeastern boundary, a question that was settled by 
the. Webster-Ashburton treaty on August 9, 1842. Be- 
fore this settlement, however, under a convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, the King of 
the Netherlands was selected to decide upon the line be- 
tween the northeastern boundary of the United States 
and the contiguous British possessions, under the treaty 
of peace of 1782-1783. It will be observed that he was 
not limited to the line claimed by the United States nor 
to the line claimed by Great Britain. He abandoned 
the attempt to determine upon a line described in the 
treaty and recommended a line of convenience. When 
the award was delivered the United States protested 
against it as constituting a departure from the submis- 
sion to the arbitrator. The British government declined 
to construe the award as decisive. The question of 
acceptance or rejection was afterwards submitted to the 
Senate, which by a large majority vote determined that 
the award was not obligatory. So in this case if the 
commission should hold that a controversy was justicia- 
ble, which according to every principle of construction 
and universal recognition could not possibly come under 
the definition of equity in its broadest sense, this Gov- 
ernment would unquestionably reject it, especially if it 
left to arbitration subjects like the Monroe Doctrine, or 
the immigrant laws, or the indebtedness of States for 
which we are not liable, or any other matter in viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution or the statutes of the 
United States. 

I might add that there is no particular objection to a 
clause being included in the formal ratifications which 
will operate as a notice to Great Britain and France, 
and upon their acceptance will practically be a part 
of the treaty. This is recommended in the minority 
report at the suggestion of Senator Root. I would take 
the liberty of suggesting that the clause that the minor- 
ity report proposes to include in the formal ratifications 
could be amplified so as to set forth the exact subjects, 
such as the Monroe Doctrine, the admission of aliens, 
territorial integrity, alleged obligations of the States, 
and constitutional questions, in general terms, so that 
they may be excluded from any construction that may 
possibly be placed upon the treaties. I do not think this 
is necessary, and I shall vote for the treaties, even if 
such a clause is not included in the formal ratification. 
Of course if this clause is annexed it becomes a part of 
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the treaty, as has been decided in the case of Doe v. 
Braden (16 How., 635), where it was held that— 
“where one of the parties to a treaty, at the time of its 
ratification, annexes a written declaration explaining 
ambiguous language in the instrument or adding a new 
and distinct stipulation, and the treaty is afterwards 
ratified by the other party with the declaration attached 
to it, and the ratifications duly exchanged, such distinct 
stipulation or explanation being duly approved by the 
constitutional authorities of each ratifying power, the 
declaration thus annexed is a part of the treaty as if it 
were inserted in the body of the instrument.” 

The next objection that is made in the majority re- 
port is that under Article III the constitutional powers 
of the Senate are taken away pro tanto and are trans- 
ferred to the commission. If this proposition of law 
is correct, that would be the end of our power to make 
the treaty, because the constitutional powers of the Sen- 
ate cannot be taken away and transferred to anybody. 
I am discussing this subject from a legal standpoint, 
and it does seem to me that it is utterly impossible to 
maintain the statement of the majority of the committee 
upon this point. In law there is not a particle of dif- 
ference between the Senate submitting a controversy to 
arbitration or submitting it to arbitration upon the con- 
dition that it will be found by the arbitrators to be 
justiciable according to the principles of law and equity. 
The contention could not be maintained that the latter 
provision would be unconstitutional, and if this is not 
unconstitutional under an arbitration treaty we could 
unquestionably permit an independent tribunal to ascer- 
tain whether it is justiciable or not. In fact, I might 
go a little further and assert that if the Senate is divest- 
ing itself of its constitutional power in adopting this 
treaty, it has divested itself of its constitutional power 
in the adoption of every arbitration treaty that has ever 
taken place between this country and other countries. 
If we have a right to arbitrate any question of law or 
equity at all that is justiciable, it appears to me that by 
logical reasoning that is irresistible we have as much 
right to constitute a tribunal to decide whether the con- 
troversy is justiciable and put that in the treaty as we 
have the right to enter into any arbitration at all. 

During the nineteenth century there have been over 
40 international arbitrations to which the United States 
was a party. I believe that every one of them would 
fall under the ban pronounced by the majority of the 
committee against the constitutionality of these treaties. 
We are not delegating any constitutional power in this 
treaty. On the contrary, we are in the clear exercise 
of a constitutional power in making the treaty, and un- 
less the treaty itself contains some provision which is 
unconstitutional, clearly we are within the limitation. 
It is a part of the very treaties that we are making that 
a commission shall be established for the purpose therein 
indicated. Therefore we are exercising the treaty- 
making power and not delegating or surrendering it. 
There is another answer to this contention of the ma- 
jority which, in my judgment, settles the question. In 
this treaty we have provided the standard that must 
govern the commission in its rulings. The commission 
must find that the controversy is justiciable according 
to the principles of law or equity. When it finds 
that it is a justiciable question, it has simply deter- 
mined upon a mixed question of law and fact 
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under the limit and within the boundary that we 
have set forth in the treaties. This is not dele- 
gation of the treaty-making power; if it is, then 
the decisions of the Supreme Court that hold when 
Congress provides that duties shall be imposed upon 
certain imports that the officers of the Government have 
the right to decide what importations come within the 
class must all be reversed, and the powers that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury have exercised 
under similar provisions, sustained by the Supreme 
Court, must all be set aside. Not only this, but the 
jurisdiction that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is authorized to exercise goes by the board. It has been 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in fixing 
rates for interstate transportation, is legislating and 
usurping the powers of Congress, but an answer to that, 
an answer that has now been accepted by the courts, is 
that Congress is legislating in determining that rates 
must be “reasonable and non-discriminatory,” and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not legislating, but 
is simply fixing and arranging the rates in accordance 
with the standard provided by Congress. 

I am satisfied, therefore, that from any standpoint if 
this treaty should come before the Supreme Court it 
could never announce the principle that we are dele- 
gating a power committed to us by the Constitution 
without setting aside and reversing its own decisions. 

Having now stated the principal reasons that influ- 
ence me in giving my support to these treaties, I shall 
recapitulate-the conclusions I have reached. 

First. I believe that if the commission decides a con- 
troversy to be justiciable that its decision is binding. 

Second. The phrase “law or equity” does not, in my 
judgment, empower the commission to decide any con- 
troverted question that may arise under the Monroe 
Doctrine or the immigration laws, or any subject that 
may affect the integrity of our institutions or the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and so believing, I have 
not the slightest fear that the commission will ever 
assume such a jurisdiction. 

Third. If the Senate should adopt these treaties there 
would be no delegation of the treaty-making power and 
there would be no deprivation of the rights or privileges 
of the Senate as defined by the Constitution. 

Fourth. Satisfied as I am, therefore, that these treaties 
constitute a valid exercise of the treaty-making power, 
seeing not the slightest legal difficulty in the way of 
their adoption without amendment or elimination, and 
believing that if their interpretation was left to the 
Supreme Court that this tribunal would unquestionably 
hold that the treaties without any amendment or elim- 
ination whatever are in strict accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Constitution, I shall, with intense 
satisfaction, give them my zealous support, feeling, as I 
do, that they are supremely in the interest of civilization 
and humanity. Istpor RAYNER. 

- < m -- 

The Executive Committee of the North American 
Gymnastic Union, an organization of two hundred and 
fifty societies, with a membership of forty thousand 
American citizens of German descent, have sent a peti- 
tion to the Senate asking favorable action on the pend- 
ing arbitration treaties, declaring their belief that such 
a step will be in furtherance of human progress and 
civilization. 
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The General Arbitration Treaties. 


Speech of Hon. Porter J. McCumber, of North Dakota, in 
the Senate of the United States, Thursday, 
January 18, 1912. 


Mr. PresipentT: Inasmuch as any uncertainty as to 
proper construction of these treaties can easily be cured, 
either by an amendment in the body of the instruments 
themselves or in the resolutions adopting them, we 
might well relieve ourselves of all effort to maintain our 
particular views of the construction that ought to be 
accorded to them; and if there were no other reasons 
compelling a further discussion of construction | cer- 
tainly should not ask the attention of the Senate to any 
further argument along that line. 

But when, on the floor of this Senate, it has been 
openly charged that the President of the United States 
has with studied purpose attempted to deprive the Sen- 
ate of its constitutional power as a part of the treaty- 
making body and to transfer its functions to a commis- 
sion; when he has been accused of impliedly, at least, 
attempting to avoid the Constitution which he has sworn 
to support, I feel it is the moral duty of those who deny 
that any such ‘construction should be given to those 
proposed treaties to make public in the same tribunal 
their earnest dissent from those charges. 

I have sometimes differed greatly with the President 
of the United States on questions of internal policy, but 
no man can ever justly challenge his sincerity of pur- 
pose, his uniform candor, or his devotion to the Consti- 
tution and the people of this country. 

The President declares that there is no purpose in 
these treaties to limit or curtail the constitutional power 
of the Senate. The Secretary of State so declares; and, 
Mr. President, the treaties themselves negative such pur- 
pose and can only be made to support it by a process of 
reasoning which shall violate the three fundamental 
rules of construction—first, that every provision should 
be given effect; second, that every provision should be 
made harmonious; and third, that each provision should 
be considered with reference to the object sought to be 
attained and the usages and customs pertaining to it. 

I was not present at the committee meeting when the 
majority report presented by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lodge] was adopted. I am not, there- 
fore, informed as to whether it represents the views 
merely of a majority of those who were present at that 
meeting or whether it has back of it the numerical 
majority of the entire committee. But I am certain 
that it cannot be sustained without violating these 
fundamental rules of construction; that to sustain it we 
cannot give effect to each and every provision; that to 
sustain it we are compelled to leave certain provisions 
inharmonious and in conflict ; that to sustain it we must 
obliterate from our minds the prime purpose of section 
2 and the customary method of bringing international 
questions before the treaty-making body. 

Mr. President, the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations are, I believe, unanimous in their de- 
sire to provide for the settlement by an arbitral tribunal 
of every international difference that may arise not af- 
fecting the honor, independence, vital interest, or tra- 
ditional attitude of any country upon questions which it 
deems essential to its national safety. 

The only difference that has arisen in the committee 
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is one of construction of the arbitration agreements sub- 
mitted. Every member of the committee, as well as 
every Member of the Senate, must agree that the Senate, 
as a part of the treaty-making power of the Government, 
cannot in law, and ought not in policy, surrender its 
constitutional right to assent to, modify, or reject any 
agreement of a treaty character submitted to it, or its 
right to insist that every such agreement shall be sub- 
mitted for its action. 

If it can be established beyond reasonable cavil that 
these treaties do not purpose to deprive the Senate of its 
full constitutional power as a part of the treaty-making 
machinery of the Government, that its constitutional 
authority is in no way threatened or impaired, then the 
only question is the broad one, Does the Senate of the 
United States desire to take this great and advanced step 
looking toward universal peace, the abolition of the hor- 
rors and devastations of war, and the removal of the 
onerous burden of maintaining vast armies and navies 
which are today sapping the very life of nations and 
requiring nearly three-fourths of the national revenues 
throughout the world? : 

Mr. President, the longer one studies and the more 
carefully he analyzes the provisions of these agreements 
the more certain he will become of the untenableness of 
any construction of them that will impair the constitu- 
tional right of the Senate to exercise its judgment and 
discretion upon the whole or any provision contained in 
them. 

Reduced to their simplest mode of expression, these 
agreements provide: 

First. By Article I that international differences which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy and which are justiciable 
in their nature shall be submitted to arbitration. 

Second. That they shall be submitted by special 
agreements in each case. 

Third. That these special agreements in this country 
in each case shall be made by the President by and with 
the consent and advice of the Senate. 

Note right here that no difference can be submitted 
to arbitration except by an agreement, which must be 
submitted to the Senate. 

Fourth. That the agreements shall provide that the 
differences shall be submitted either to The Hague tri- 
bunal or to a special arbitral tribunal whose powers, 
duties, and procedure shall be fixed by the agreements. 

All these shall be submitted to the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent. 

These are the essential features of Article I. 

So far everything is clear. So far there is no disa- 
greement in the committee as to the proper construction 
to be placed upon these agreements; it, however, has 
been intimated that we might well dispense with Article 
II, the provision for the creation of a commission. 

But, Mr. President, history, and very modern history, 
has often taught the lesson that differences may become 
so acute, that national sentiment or pride may be so 
wrought up through exaggerated statements or bellicose 
utterances, that it may become impossible while the ten- 
sion exists for a government to submit even the most 
clearly arbitrable questions to any international court. 
And to avoid this danger, to prevent such crises, as well 
as to secure correct data and an unbiased presentation 
of the claims of each nation for use and guidance in case 
the matter shall be formulated into an agreement for 
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submission to arbitration, Article II is inserted in the 
agreement, and I desire Senators specially to note the 
purposes of this Article II. 

This article binds the parties, as occasion may arise, 
to constitute a joint high commission of inquiry com- 
posed of three nationals of each country, unless other- 
wise constituted in any particular case, to impartially 
and conscientiously investigate any controversy between 
the countries within the scope of Article I, and to in- 
vestigate it even though they are not all agreed that it 
falls within the scope of Article I. 

There are many occasions in which such an investiga- 
tion ought to be made. I can cite one in the recent his- 
tory of this country when we raised the Monroe Doctrine 
in the Venezuelan affair, in which a question might well 
have been discussed, not whether there was any attempt 
to violate the Monroe Doctrine by the other country, but 
whether the real question at issue was one that would 
come within the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine. 

But remember, also, that this is an investigating com- 
mission only, and that its investigation precedes and is 
preliminary to any agreement for arbitration. Its func- 
tion is partly to apprise the governments concerned of 
the facts that they may determine whether the case is an 
arbitrable one, and if so, the character of the agreement 
for its arbitration which should be submitted to the 
Senate by the Executive of this Government or to the 
proper treaty-making power of the other Government. 

And again I ask the Senate to note how carefully the 
negotiators of these agreements have guarded against 
the infringement of the proper functions of the treaty- 
making power of the Government by this joint high 
commission. In the second paragraph of Article ITI, 
it is declared: 

“The reports of the commission shall not be regarded 
as decisions of the questions or matters so submitted, 
either on the facts or on the law, and shall in no way 
have the character of an arbitral award.” 

Now, we must find somewhere a purpose to make an 
exception to or to modify that clear proposition. This 
inhibition should be kept clearly in mind in arriving at 
the intent and purposes of these agreements. 

So far, therefore, Mr. President, the agreements not 
only do not challenge the constitutional right of the 
Senate, but everywhere recognize and uphold it, first, by 
positively declaring that each agreement for arbitration, 
whether the agreement comes through the President 
directly or whether this joint high commission, must be 
submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent ; sec- 
ond, by providing that the report of the joint high com- 
mission shall, in effect, be advisory only. 

I now approach directly the paragraph in controversy 
with the single object of determining whether that para- 
graph, by sudden divergence of purpose, clearly antago- 
nistic to the purposes so far indicated, nullifies the pro- 
visions of Article I that these agreements shall be made 
by and with the consent and advice of the Senate and 
also nullifies the immediately preceding paragraph, that 
the report of the commission shall not be regarded as 
decisions either upon the fact or the law. 

To say that the negotiators of these agreements in- 
tended by the last paragraph of Article IIT to destroy 
the clear and positive declarations of Article I and fur- 
ther to destroy the preceding paragraphs of Article ITI, 
the first of which declares for the submission of the 
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agreements to the Senate, and the second carefully 
guards against any conclusion of the committee having 
more than advisory force, is, in my judgment, paying 
scant respect to the ability of lawyers who have held the 
highest judicial positions in the country. 

Mr. President, this paragraph will not bear the con- 
struction contended for as elucidated in the majority 
report; and it cannot, without taking a whole clause 
bodily out of it, be made to conform to the construction 
placed upon it by that report. 

Let us analyze paragraph 3, which we are asked to 
strike out. It reads: 

“It is further agreed, however, that in cases in which 
the parties disagree as to whether or not a difference 
is subject to arbitration under Article I of this treaty, 
that question shall be submitted to the joint high com- 
mission of inquiry ; and if all or all but one of the mem- 
bers of the commission agree and report that such dif- 
ference is within the scope of Article I—” 

And I want Senators to pay attention to the words— 
“it shall be referred to arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of this treaty.” 

What is the meaning of the language “shall be re- 
ferred to arbitration?” Does it mean that it shall ab- 
solutely be arbitrated without reference to anything 
else? Is there any magic in the word “referred” as it 
is used in this third subdivision that gives it greater 
force or potentiality than is contained in the word 
“submitted” as it appears in the first paragraph? One 
paragraph says that in case the President believes—in 
effect, it so says—that it is justiciable it shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration; the other says that if all, or all 
but one, of the commission declare that it comes within 
the scope of Article I, it shall be referred to arbitration. 
Is there any greater force in the words “referred to arbi- 
tration?” Do they carry a meaning greater than that 
in the preceding paragraph that it shall be submitted to 
arbitration ?” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] in his 
very eloquent discussion here the other day stated—and 
I have his words— 

“Tf it was intended that the decision of the joint high 
commission should not be a finality, there would not 
have been the slightest difficulty in so expressing it and 
inserting in the treaty a clear and unambiguous provis- 
ion that after the decision of the joint high commission 
it could then be reopened in the Senate for its accept- 
ance or rejection.” 

But, Mr. President, that is a double-edged sword ; that 
is an argument which cuts deeper backward than it does 
forward. After a provision which has clearly declared 
that this finding shall not be final, if the negotiators 
purposed to make an exception, then we might rather 
look for some words that should clearly indicate that 
purpose. If it was intended that the finding should be 
final upon a particular question, I answer the Senator’s 
argument by saying it was the easiest thing in the world 
for the negotiators to have declared, not that this shall 
he “referred to arbitration in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this treaty,” but that it “shall be arbitrated 
without further action;” that it shall without further 
action be submitted either to The Hague tribunal or be 
submitted to some other particular tribunal. 

When read in the light of both Articles I and II the 
purpose of the last paragraph of Article TIT is clearly 
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apparent. ‘There can be no clear line of demarcation 
between questions that are justiciable—that is, those 
which do not affect the vital interest, independence, 
honor, national safety, or traditional attitude of any 
country—and those which are not justiciable. As a rule 
the jealous concern of any great country for its own 
future will be a sufficient guaranty that no question in- 
volving its honor, vital interest, or its traditional atti- 
tude, which attitude is always based upon what it con- 
siders its vital interest, will ever be submitted to arbitra- 
tion; and that both nations should by solemn compact 
agree to submit the destiny of their governments, in- 
volving millions and hundreds of millions of people, to 
the disposal of any arbitral court is unthinkable, and 
as such unworthy of serious consideration. 

But there may be, and naturally must be, a zone where 
the one question merges into the other and where, with- 
out serious charge of caprice, one government may claim 
that a question is clearly justiciable while the other may 
claim that it is not. Such a case may depend upon both 
questions of law and fact. Such questions of law and 
fact may need investigation. If, after such investiga- 
tion, the facts are so clear that at least five out of six, 
or all of the nationals of one country and all but one 
of the other, agree that the matter is a justiciable ques- 
tion, then it may be referred to arbitration, not that it 
shall beyond all quesion go to arbitration, but that it 
may be referred to arbitration. But how is it to be 
referred ? 

And right here is the crux of the whole question. 
Suppose that all the members of the joint high commis- 
sion, or all but one, decide that the case is clearly jus- 
ticiable, then what becomes of it? Is it immediately 
referred to The Hague tribunal or other arbitral tri- 
bunal? Certainly it is not. No other tribunal at this 
stage has even been created. It is to be referred to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions of this treaty. 
What provisions of this treaty? Manifestly those pro- 
visions in Article I which provide for special agreement 
to be made between the contending countries, and in 
this country submitted to the Senate for its advice and 
consent. 

What would be the mode of operation? The joint 
high commission having found by unanimous or almost 
unanimous decision that the case is justiciable—that it 
comes within the provisions of Article I—the two gov- 
ernments proceed to draw up a special agreement tc 
refer the case to arbitration—not to arbitrate it, but to 
refer it to arbitration. This special agreement must 
either provide for its submission to The Hague tribunal 
or to some other tribunal, the constitution of which will 
be fixed in the agreement. ‘This agreement must then 
be submitted by the President to the Senate of the 
United States. 


And when this special agreement comes before the 


Senate, what function is to be performed by the Senate 
in reference to it? If the construction contended for 
in the majority report is to govern, the submission to the 
Senate is simply perfunctory; the reference to it is but 
idle ceremony. It is submitted to it for its advice, but 
it is estopped from advising. It is submitted to it for 
its consent, but it is estopped in honor from withhold- 
ing its consent. I submit that is a most extraordinary 
and strained construction. It is a construction that 
does violence to every natural intendment of the positive 
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and specific provisions contained in the instrument. 
When a treaty is submitted to the Senate for its advice 
and consent—and I speak of treaties in general—the 
negotiators know and understand that the power of the 
Senate in reference to it is unlimited. When, therefore, 
these agreements, which are in effect separate and dis- 
tinct treaties, are submitted to the Senate for its advice 
and consent, what warrant have we to assume that the 
negotiators intended that the powers of the Senate 
should be curtailed?’ 

I purpose to more closely analyze this last provision. 
It is suggested that this paragraph declares that if the 
commission agree and “report that the difference is 
within the scope of Article I it shall be referred to arbi- 
tration,” and that therefore while the Senate has the 
undoubted right to disagree with the conclusions of the 
commission, it would not be acting in good faith in so 
doing. 

Mr. President, that is giving a wrong construction to 
the word “referred ;” that is giving the words “referred 
to arbitration” the same meaning as though the instru- 
ment declared positively that the difference should be 
arbitrated. We are no more justified in according those 
words that conclusive meaning than we are in assuming, 
when we use the words in the first paragraph, that it 
“shall be submitted to arbitration.” That we therefore 
mean that the difference must go to arbitration, and the 
Senate could not act in any way antagonistic to that 
idea when the matter is submitted under the provisions 
of Article 1. But, Mr. President, that is not the com- 
plete declaration. The declaration is that it shall be 
referred to arbitration “in accordance with the provis- 
ions of this treaty,” and that makes an entirely different 
proposition. That negatives any assumption that it 
should be referred to arbitration without first going 
through the Senate in some form. That means that it 
will be referred to the Senate and will be arbitrated if 
the Senate advises that it shall be done; and I submit 
that means that the Senate can use its full and unfet- 
tered judgment as to whether the case does actually 
come within the scope of Article I. If there is left one 
solitary reasonable doubt that the negotiators did not 
intend that the Senate should be precluded from exer- 
cising its full judgment, if there remains a single doubt 
that such an exercise of judgment on the part of the 
Senate was not to be deemed an act of bad faith, and 
that the Senate should not he estopped by the finding 
of the commission from holding a view contrary to its 
findings, that doubt is dissipated by the provision which 
in no uncertain words declares: 

“The reports of the commission shall not be regarded 
as decisions of the questions or matters so submitted, 
either on the facts or on the law.” 

This is what the instrument says as to the finality of 
the conclusion of the commission. I will ascertain fur- 
ther whether the succeeding clause modifies that. It 
especially declares that it is not final. And if the de- 
cisions are not conclusive there is but one body that can 
make them conclusive—the treaty-making body, the 
President and the Senate. 

T am not unmindful of the particular words used in 
the beginning of the third paragraph, following the 
paragraph which is quoted, namely: 

“Tt is further agreed, however, etc., that if the com- 
mission agree and report that such difference is within 
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the scope of Article I, it shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion.” 

But now, if you will look at the provision, you will 
find that this is a distinct paragraph and not a part of 
and not intended to modify the preceding paragraph as 
to the non-conclusiveness of all of the decisions of the 
commission. It is rather, Mr. President, a modification 
of the first article. 

Now, let us look into that a little. Under Article I, 
the President could not submit a case to arbitration— 
that is, he could not formulate an agreement, and that 
is what “submit to arbitration” means, so far as he is 
concerned—and submit it to the Senate for its advice 
and consent, when he considered that such an agreement 
would not be within the scope of Article I, even though 
the whole world might believe otherwise, and though 
every Member of the Senate might believe otherwise. 
So this second article is inserted providing for a com- 
mission to investigate, and it is intended by this pro- 
vision, which the majority report seeks to strike out, to 
insure the proper preliminary steps being taken when 
the question is so clearly within the scope of Article I 
as to receive the unanimous, or lacking but one of the 
unanimous, report of the commission. When the case 
is so clearly within the scope of Article I as to secure 
such a finding, then the preliminary steps shall be taken 
to bring the matter before the Senate for its advice, even 
though the President might not be satisfied that the case 
was clearly within the scope of Article I. In such case 
it is made his duty to take the initiatory steps to bring 
the matter before the Senate for its advice, and without 
that there is no duty imposed upon him to bring it be- 
fore the Senate for its advice. Suppose, in the matter 
of the Venezuelan trouble, to which I have referred, the 
President of the United States, for political or other 
reasons, or because he wanted to have his own way, had 
answered the final note that came from Great Britain, 
in which that country disclaimed any intention to take 
territory other than that which it had claimed, prior to 
the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, by denying 
the right of arbitration upon the ground that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not an arbitrable question, and therefore the 
subsidiary question as to whether Great Britain was 
seeking territory outside of what she held prior to the 
Monroe Doctrine was not an arbitrable question. In 
such case the matter could never have gotten before the 
Senate for its consent and advice. 

This is the view taken by the negotiators of these in- 
struments, the President and the Secretary of State. 
And this is the only view that will harmonize all of its 
provisions. And between a construction which will give 
harmony and effect to every provision of an instrument 
and a construction that will leave them in conflict, or 
that will compel us to eliminate—as I will soon show 
we must eliminate—some word or words as having no 
purpose, the former must be adopted. 

Mr. Bacon: Mr. President, may I be permitted by 
the Senator to ask him a question at that point? 

Mr. McCumper: Certainly. 

Mr. Bacon: I understand the proposition, which the 
Senator is arguing with great earnestness and force, to 
be that if the Senate, after the joint high commission 
has adjudged a certain question to be justiciable, should 
disagree with that commission, the Senate would be au- 
thorized under the terms of this treaty to refuse to sub- 
mit it to arbitration? 
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Mr. McCumber: In exactly the same way as it would 
if it had come directly from the President in the first 
instance without being passed upon by the commission. 


(Much of the running debate which followed is 
omitted, as it did not throw any essential light on Sen- 
ator McCumber’s position. ) 

(Concluded next month.) 


Can War Be Abolished ? 
By Ralph Blumberg. 


The twentieth century has brought forth inventions 
and improvements which far surpass anything in former 
years, and it seems we are rapidly approaching an era of 
perfection, not alone in the industrial sphere, but also 
as regards civilization, elevation of morals, and social 
advancement. [lowever, the most important progress 
remains to be accomplished. Looking at it from a 
humanitarian point of view, it has to be made in a dif- 
ferent field altogether, and has for its object nothing 
less than the realization of the establishment of perma- 
nent peace among all the nations of the globe. 

In connection with the establishment of the Inter- 
national Peace ‘l'ribunal at The Hague, two interna- 
tional conferences have been held for the purpose of con- 
sidering measures to assure permanent peace, and an- 
other will be held at The Hague in 1915. All this indi- 
cates an ardent desire to remove all causes that possibly 
could lead to hostilities between nations and the preven- 
tion of the fearful horrors of war, the misery and blight 
that follow in its wake. 

“Thou shalt not kill” is one of the commandments 
brought down by Moses from Mt. Sinai, forty-two hun- 
dred years ago. About sixteen hundred years later came 
the prophecy of Isaiah, “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
The commandment of God has been totally ignored by 
the killing of people in continuous wars, with the conse- 
quence that every one of the ten commandments has 
been broken. ‘The prophecy of the immortal seer has 
been disregarded. The nations are continually increas- 
ing their armaments, and the cruel art of war is prac- 
ticed on a more extensive scale than in the days of idol 
worship, darkness, and barbarism. With the progress of 
civilization the horrors of bloodshed have not dimin- 
ished; on the contrary,ewar has been made an art, the 
study of which many great men have made their object 
in life, and through which they have become famous in 
history. Such men were the conqueror Cyrus, who, not 
content with ruling Persia, attempted the conquest of all 
Asia; Alexander the Great, who cried for more worlds 
to conquer; Julius Cesar, who carried war into every 
country of Europe and Africa. 

The last century witnessed the rise and fall of the 
Emperor Napoleon, whose ambition was to master the 
whole of Europe, which he had almost accomplished 
when fate turned against him and commanded a halt to 
the pillage and murder. 

It is those men that were the idols of their respective 
nations, and all the countries that were penetrated had 
either to submit to them or lay their country open to the 
curse of war. 

Conditions are not much improved in the present cen- 
tury. On the contrary, war has been developed from an 
art to a science, and millions of people are employed in 
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its furtherance. The instruments of war have become 
even more terrible in their execution; demoniac de- 
structives have been invented, such as gunnery, torpe- 
does, and other murderous explosives, by which means 
as many human lives can be destroyed by a few dis- 
charges as were sacrificed in an entire battle in the 
middle ages. (In the late Russo-Japanese war, Admiral 
Makaroff’s flagship, “The Petropavlosk,” with about 
seven hundred men, was destroyed by a single torpedo 
discharge. ) 

When a war is raging, the belligerent nations assem- 
ble each in their houses of worship and pray to God for 
the victory of their arms on the battlefield—that is, 
that the Lord may lend His aid to exterminate the 
enemy. In every case the prayer of each nation is, in 
part at least, answered, for thousands upon thousands 
of human beings are slaughtered by both armies. 

It would be impossible, it seems, to abolish war within 
this present generation, as the continuous wars which 
have been raging for thousands of years have handed 
down the horrible practice until it has assumed the form 
of an instinct in the minds of the people. ‘There can be 
only one way to obtain this object, and that is to root 
out the instinct of destructiveness by teaching the rising 
generation in the public schools to consider every act of 
violence and wanton aggressiveness as a crime where 
means are employed that become hazardous to human 
life. They should be impressed to harbor kindly feel- 
ings toward all mankind and to follow the command as 
expressed in the Bible: 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

A child’s mind is easily formed by the impressions it 
receives. The early inceptions and acquirements of 
childhood will build up gradually its character. The 
faculty of imitation, being the first organ that is devel- 
oped in the brain, becomes naturally a means of absorb- 
ing further intelligence. For this reason, children 
should be given good moral teachings, and it is impera- 
tive for their parents to set a good example that would 
encourage the children to follow them. 

Constant education, in the sense heretofore mentioned, 
will by degrees bring about the extinction of the de- 
structive instincts of the human mind. Crime and 
moral depravity will diminish and fraternal sentiments 
toward everybody will be engendered, regardless of creed 
or race. 

BattrmoreE, Mp. 


——- ae 


New Impetus for World Peace. 


By Joseph H. Hannen, Secretary of the Persian- American 
Educational Society. 

[The publication of this instructive article must not be 
interpreted as in any way committing the ApvocaTEe 01 
Peace to Bahaism as a whole. The peace features of Baha 
ism must interest all pacifists—Ed. | 

In these days of peace conferences and warlike prepa- 
rations, of arbitration treaties and armed trespass, the 
Orient has sounded a fresh and dominant note which 
bids fair to be the clarion call for the realization of the 
parliament of nations. Particular interest attaches to 
the visit of Abbas Effendi, known as “Abdul Baha” 
(the servant of God), to the United States this spring, 
because of the effective measures for world peace under- 
taken by the Bahais, of which he is the central figure 





today. His father, Baha’o’llah, is considered as a uni- 
versal advocate of peace by the followers of this move- 
ment. Eminent orientalists and world-travelers credit 
the movement with several millions of followers, of 
every nation and religious system, and the cause is claim- 
ing thousands of converts in Europe and America. 
Briefly, its chief tenet is religious unity and solidarity 
and interdependence amongst the nations; the move- 
ment recognizes all of the great world religions as being 
inspired, and their truths are linked and apparent dif- 
ferences reconciled in a manner which establishes the 
history of religion and universalizes great principles. 
The most remarkable fact is that the teaching which 
shows such breadth was given to the world, more than 
forty vears ago, from the heart of Persia. Its founders 
were persecuted by the Moslem world and spent a life- 
time in imprisonment, exile, and banishment. Now the 
recent reforms in the Orient are traced directly to these 
teachings, and the prophecies of Baha’o’llah are being 
rapidly fulfilled. Abdul Baha, who does not call him- 
self a prophet, but the servant of God, gives this in- 
teresting bit of history in regard to the movement of 
peace, in a letter sent by him to the secretary of the 
Mohonk Lake Conference on International Arbitration: 

“About fifty vears ago, in the Book of Akdas, Baha’o’- 
llah commanded the people to establish the universal 
peace, and summoned all the nations to the Divine Ban- 
quet of International Arbitration, so that the questions 
of boundaries, of national honor and property, and of 
vital interests between nations might be decided by an 
arbitral court of justice, and that no nation would dare 
to refuse to abide by the decisions. Tf any quarrel 
arise between two nations, it must be adjudicated by 
this international court and be arbitrated by and de- 
cided upon like the judgment rendered by the judge 
hetween individuals. If at any time any nation dares 
to break such a treaty, all the other nations must arise 
to put down this rebellion.” 

It is recognized by students of world affairs that the 
greatest obstacle to world-peace is religious and racial 
differences. In trade conferences between nations of 
the Occident and the Orient, the delegates from eastern 
countries have withdrawn or refused to participate in 
hanquets because their religious belief forbade eating 
with a Christian, or a Moslem with a Jew, a high-caste 
Buddhist with a Parsee, ete. Furthermore, there is 
always the menace of the “holy war,” so-called, which 
the high pontiffs of the Moslem world may call at any 
time. This, in turn, is a survival of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, so graphically described in our Old Testament. 
As long as the monarchs of Christian nations term them- 
selves “the defenders of faith” (as though true religion 
needed any armed defense!), so long will the world be 
separated by great differences which engender warfare. 
The far-reaching effect of the Bahai teachings is herein 
seen, because through its precepts all religious, caste, 
and race prejudices are removed and war is forbid- 
den. Bahais are forbidden to carry arms or to en- 
gage in warfare. Abdul Baha, in Paris, recently stated 
the position of the Bahais in this wise: “You are a 
people banded together to increase friendship among 
nations and races, and brotherhood among men. So 
now, while these men (referring to the armies of Italy 
and Turkey) are creating death, you think life; while 
they are guilty of cruelty, you think tenderness; while 
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they make destruction, you think construction; while 
they create war, you think peace.” Quite a contrast 
this to the “God of battles,” whose ministers, as chap- 
lains, set the seal of approval upon warfare, and where, 
as in the case of rebellions within Christian nations, the 
same God is besought for victory by opposite sides. 

It will be interesting to note the reception of Abdul 
Baha, whose message from far-off Persia has so en- 
circled the globe, by the friends and advocates of peace 
in America. If the experiences of the past few months 
in London and Paris are repeated, he will be over- 
whelmed with invitations to address representative 
gatherings, and will be given serious and careful atten- 
tion as an authority on this important subject. 

The practical test of the strength of the movement is 
found in its numbers and in the effect of the teachings 
upon the lives of these millions, who are everywhere 
known as men and women of peace and advanced far 
beyond their fellows. 

This world-peace movement, which goes to the heart 
of affairs in settling religious differences, originated in 
Shiraz, Persia, in May, 1844, and has been developed 
bv three great teachers—the Bab, whose name means 
“Door ;” Baha’o’llah, “The Glory of God;” and his son, 
Abdul Baha, “The Servant of God.” 

Much will be heard of the Bahai movement in the 
future, judging from its notable development where it 
is best known. 


The Chicago Office and the Field 
Secretaryship. 


By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


In Abraham Lincoln’s home town, Springfield, Tlli- 
nois, late in December, was held the 58th annual meet- 
ing of the Tllinois State Teachers’ Association. By in- 
vitation of the executive committee of the association, 
and at the request of the secretary of the American 
School Peace League, the Field Secretary was present 
on December 28 to assist in forming a State branch of 
said league. The association voted to form such a 
branch, and the nominating committee was empowered 
to name officers. 

On January 5 the Gertrude House Training School 
for Kindergarten Teachers held special peace exercises. 
The local Peace Secretary spoke on “Achievements 
Toward Internationalism During a Century.” 

The 1912 Chicago Daily News Almanac devotes gen- 
erous space to the chronicling of Hague decisions and a 
survey of the peace movement, crediting the compilation 
to the Field Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, an honored and useful member of 
the executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society, 
published a very important article in the January 
North American Review, entitled “The General Arbitra- 
tion Treaties.” One of his practical suggestions is that 
the United States members of the Joint High Commis- 
sion, which is provided for in the treaties, be members 
of the Senate. He is of the opinion that an amendment 
to the treaties embodving such a provision would not be 
objectionable to any other signatory power. The article 
is one of the ablest contributions to the discussion of the 
treaties. 
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From the Chicago office letters were sent out to all 
local constituents, asking them to write to the Senators 
in behalf of the ratification of the treaties. Special lit- 
erature accompanied these letters, so that busy men 
might inform themselves and act intelligently. That 
the suggestion was followed by some, at least, is attested 
by letters and copies of letters received at our office. 

The Chicago office is being called on, with ever- 
increasing frequency, for literature. Most of these 
calls are from students who wish to equip themselves to 
compete for the various peace prizes. Occasionally a 
magazine writer applies to us for ammunition for a 
broadside. 

A Nebraska State branch of the American Peace 
Society will be organized at Lincoln, Nebraska, on Feb- 
ruary 5. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch and the Chicago Secre- 
tary will represent the American Peace Society and de- 
liver addresses at the evening session. Full particulars 
will be given in our next report. 

A “Citizens’ Mass-Meeting for the Advancement of 
International Peace” was held in the Chicago Audi- 
torium, Sunday evening, January 7. Previous to the 
public meeting in the Auditorium a dinner was given, 
in the Francis IT Room of the Congress Hotel, by the 
Hamilton Club, to the guests of the evening. This was 
followed by a general reception in the Congress Hotel. 

The mass-meeting was under the auspices of the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago, in codperation with the 
Citizens’ National Committee. A score of affiliating 
societies assisted in organizing the meeting, and were 
represented by delegates officially appointed. Special 
musie was rendered by the Hamilton Club Quartette. 
Mr. Henry C. Morris, chairman of the General Commit- 
tee, presided. Bishop Anderson offered prayer. Hon. 
David J. Foster, Member of Congress from Vermont, 
delivered his splendid address which was printed in the 
January Advocate. Miss Addams spoke briefly, but 
voiced some big ideas. Rabbi Hirsch, in a powerful 
address, exposed some of Mr. Roosevelt’s fallacies. Col- 
onel Watterson captured the entire audience by the 
scintillations of his wit and wisdom. The diction was 
that of a master of the English language and literary 
style. The logic was unanswerable. The address was 
a piece of real eloquence such as one seldom hears now- 
adavs. Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, delivered the closing address, 
showing the needlessness of war and the possibility of 
creating institutions which shall guarantee the perma- 
nent peace of the world. It was a great program and a 
great meeting. Not the least important and gratifying 
result of it was the unanimous adoption of a ringing 
declaration of principles, from which the following is an 
extract : 

“We believe a failure on the part of the Senate to 
ratify said treaties will interfere inevitably with the in- 
spiring movement toward universal peace which has 
made such splendid progress during the last few years. 

“We accept with confidence the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and other eminent constitu- 
tional authorities—each one a loyal American citizen, 
jealous of the honor and territorial integrity of his 
country—that the general arbitration treaties will not, 
in their practical working, involve any violation of the 
prerogatives of the United States Senate. 

“We believe these treaties will greatly hasten the 
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realization of the principle proclaimed in The Hague 
Convention of 1899 of ‘extending the empire of law and 
of strengthening the appreciation of international jus- 
tice.’ 

“We believe the time is approaching when all inter- 
national controversies will be settled as individual dif- 
ferences now are in civilized lands—by judicial deter- 
mination. 

“We believe the proposed treaties, thoroughly recip- 
rocal in all their provisions, point the way unmistakably 
to an international tribunal whose decisions will be ef- 
fectual. We believe, therefore, that they are fraught 
with measureless ‘possibilities for good which far out- 
weigh any disadvantages which may ensue through sur- 
render of the right to resort to force. 

“Having a deep conviction of their essential right- 
eousness, we believe this nation should take an advanced 
position in reference to the subject-matter of these 
treaties with a firm purpose to uphold and abide by their 
provisions. 

“We believe that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people share in these convictions and look 
forward with assurance to the day when judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes will be the regular and 
normal method of procedure.” 

Bishop McDowell dismissed the audience with the 
benediction, thus bringing to a close a really memorable 
occasion. The statesmanlike addresses, the large and 
representative audience, and the high moral note 
sounded were altogether worthy of a great cause. The 
success of the meeting very largely was due to Mr. 
Henry ©. Morris, who exhibited real generalship in the 
marshaling of committees and sub-committees. Our 
office provided nearly ten thousand pieces of literature 
for free distribution in connection with the demonstra- 
tion, and was in closest touch with the Hamilton Club 
during all the preparatorv activities. The organizations 
participating were the Hamilton Club, the American 
Peace Society, the Chicago Peace Society, the Tnion 
League Club, the Citv Cluh of Chicago, the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, the Press Club, the Fortnightly Club, 
the Calumet Club, the Standard Club. the Marquette 
Club, the New England Society of Chicago, the Indiana 
Society of Chicago, the Kenwood Club. the Lake View 
Woman’s Club, the Sons of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the United 
States Daughters of 1812, the South Shore Country 
(lub, and the Union Club. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago Peace Society will 
be held January 29, in connection with a noonday lunch- 
eon, in Hotel La Salle. Miss Addams, Senator Mason, 
and Professor Hyde will be the speakers. 

30 North La Satrr Sr., Cricaco. 
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The Cleveland Peace Society. 


Public Mass Meeting in Support of the Arbitration 
Treaties. 


(A hundred and more pages of the ApvocaATE OF PEACE 
would be required to give a mere summary of the great 
meetings held in leading cities of the country in support of 
the pending arbitration treaties. For special reasons we 
print the following sent us by the secretary of the Cleve- 
land Peace Society, which is representative of all.—Eb.) 


Under the auspices of the Cleveland branch of the 
American Peace Society a public mass meeting was held 
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in the Amasa Stone Memorial Chapel of Adelbert Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, Wednesday evening, 
January 17. The call for the meeting announced a 
public meeting in the interest of international peace and 
for the consideration of the general arbitration treaties 
between the United States and Great Britain and be- 
tween the United States and France. 

Dr. Thomas 8. McWilliams, president of the Cleve- 
land branch of the American Peace Society, presided. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of Western Reserve 
University and first president of the society, made a 
brief address of welcome. ‘The principal speakers were 
Hon. David J. Foster, Member of Congress from Ver- 
mont, and Hon. James A. Tawney, former Member of 
Congress from Minnesota and member of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission. The addresses of Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Tawney were impressive and convincing. 

At the close of Mr. Tawney’s address special com- 
munications were read by the secretary of: the society. 
These communications included the following: 

From the White House, Washington, a letter: 

My Dear Dr. MCWILLIAMS: I am requested by the Presi- 
dent to send you his best wishes for a very successful meet- 
ing of the Cleveland branch of the American Peace Society 
on the evening of January 17. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES D. HILLEs, 
Secretary to the President. 

To Dr. T. S. McWiLtiaMs, President the Cleveland Peace 
Society. 

From Mr. Andrew Carnegie, New York, a telegram: 
To Dr. Cuartes F. THwine, Western Reserve University : 

We are with you, friends of peace, tonight in your deter- 
mination to pass the treaty of peace, sinking all party issues 
as relatively unimportant compared to the banishment of 
war. Man killing man is the foulest fiend ever loosed from 
hell. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


From Senator Theodore FE. Burton, Washington, a 
letter : 

Rev. T. S. McWILuiAMs, Cleveland. 

My Dear Dr. McWILiiaMs: I should be glad to be with 
you, but my duties here will absolutely prevent. * * * 

I have been giving a great deal of time to the arbitration 
treaties during the last few months, and now for the first 
time feel assured that they will be ratified, possibly with 
some accompanying resolution, which, however, will not de- 
tract from their value. I should very much prefer that 
they be adopted without any amendment or resolution, and 
it is still my hope that this may be accomplished. 

I am very pleased to note the interest in this subject in 
Cleveland. Efforts in behalf of the treaties should not be 
abated, but I trust that in a brief time we may all have 
oceasion for rejoicing over their adoption. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. BE. Burton. 


Resolutions adopted by the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor, at a meeting held at the same hour and sent to 
the public meeting by special messenger, were read as 
follows : 


We, officers and delegates of the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor, in session at 310 Prospect avenue, Wednesday even- 
ing, January 17, 1912, extend our most cordial greetings to 
the men and women who are assembled at a mass meeting 
in the chapel of Adelbert College, and assure one and all 
that the organized working people of this community are in 
complete sympathy with every movement that Is honestly 
and earnestly striving for universal peace and the abolition 
of war and all its horrors. 
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The working class, more than any other class in society, 
always has bourne and ever will be compelled to bear the 
burdens of fratricidal wars. We submit that the time has 
arrived in the evolution of mankind, if we are as civilized as 
we pretend, when the very thought of war should be ban- 
ished, and when the United States of America should lead in 
establishing international arbitration, universal peace, and 
the brotherhood of man. 

With fraternal greetings, we remain, 

Respectfully, 
THE CLEVELAND FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
(Signed) WILLIAM STEFFEN, Iec. Sec’y. 
(Signed ) PETER HASENPFLUG, Sec’y. 

To Mr. D. C. Matuews, Secretary of the Cleveland Peace 

Society.” 


Mr. Samuel Mather then introduced the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Cleveland, called together at 
the instance of the Cleveland Peace Society, desire to ex- 
press our profound satisfaction that our own beloved coun- 
try has assumed so largely a position of leadership among 
the nations in the world-wide movement toward the settling 
ot international differences by judicial processes of law in- 
stead of by the arbitrament of the sword; 

Resolved, That we especially, at this time, wish to record 
our gratification that the executive heads of three of the 
leading countries of the world have agreed among them- 
selves upon treaties of arbitration that mark a decided step 
forward in this peace movement; and 

Resolved, That we sincerely trust and hope that the Senate 
of the United States, before which these treaties with Great 
Britain and France are now pending, may wisely and speed- 
ily ratify and adopt them, preferably, in our judgment, with- 
out amendment, but at least, we earnestly urge, without fur- 
ther change than the adoption of the declaratory resolution 
proposed by Senator Root or the one proposed by Senator 
Lodge; and further 

Resolved, That we have noted with pleasure the active and 
wise support given these treaties by Senator Burton, of 
Ohio, and wish to express the hope that they may also re- 
ceive the active support of Senator Pomerene. 


Reverend Francis Moran, with a powerful speech, sec- 
onded Mr. Mather’s resolutions. ‘I'he resolutions were 
then unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

Upon the adoption of the resolutions urging the rati- 
fication of the general arbitration treaties, the audience 
standing, Prof. Charles E. Clemens played the national 
airs of Great Britain, France, and the United States 
upon the chapel organ. ‘The audience united in singing 
“America.” 

The meeting, which was well attended, was especially 
marked by its representative feature. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, of January 18, referring to the meeting, 
said: ““* * * where was gathered as representative 
an audience as Cleveland has ever seen.” Upon the 
platform were seated many representative and influen- 
tial citizens of Cleveland, including the mayor of the 
city, the president of the board of education, the presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, the president of 
the board of trustees of Case School of Applied Science, 
deans of departments and members of the faculties of 
Western Reserve University, the public librarian, the 
librarian of Case Library, official representatives of the 
public press, representatives of the principal religious 
denominations—Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish—and others representative of the business, labor, 
educational, legal, medical, public, and social service, 
and other great interests of the city of Cleveland. 

The meeting was impressive and effective. 

(Signed) Dean C. MATHEWS, 
Secretary of the Cleveland Branch 
of the American Peace Society. 
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Our Country. 


Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, of Boston, Mass., the author 
of “World Organization” and “The First Book of World 
Law,” sent to the Universal Races Congress, in London, the 
following greeting: 


From snow-capped pole to pole, 
From east to western sea, 
One fatherland, one flag behold, 
One people, self-ruled, free. 


No creed, no race embroil; 
No hue, no speech divide; 

But friendship floods all lands on earth 
Like mighty ocean tide. 


One Father formed us all 
With kindred heart and mind; 
Our country is the peopled world; 
Our brothers, all mankind. 


CENTRAL=-WEST DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Director, 


30 North La Salle Street. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 

AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 

JAMES L. TRYON, Ph. D., Director, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
STATES OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


PROF. SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Director, 


Columbia University, New York. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Director, 


0. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, California. 
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International Arbitration and Peace 
Lecture Bureau, 


313 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate drectly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin 8S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Hon. David J. Foster, The Brunswick, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Massa. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the Amer= 
ican Peace Society. 
BRANCHES: 


THe Peace Society oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Bullding, Los Angeles, Cai. 
Rev. Arthur 8S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE Peace Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Cal 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue Utag Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New York ITALIAN Peace SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
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THE CONNECTICUT Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 


THE CLEVELAND Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 

D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 
THE BurFraw Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jobn B. Olmsted, President. 

Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 


THE Cuicaco Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles BE. Beals, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Cdward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


[HE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Muss 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 


THE Georgia Peace Society, 312 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. George Brown, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE Derry Peace Sociery, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


Portland, Ore. 


Tut PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I, Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa 


THe New York Peace Soctery, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, NEW YorK, N. Y 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 siast 53d St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 Hast 149th St. 


AUXILIARIES: 


Tue Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SoOcIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 


THe INTEBCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs. Ohio 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





PRESIDENT : 
SENATOR THEODORE E. Burton, Washington. D. C. 


TREASURER : 


Geo. W. Waite, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, 
C. 


SECRETARY : 

BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D., 
313-314 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
AUDITOR : 

Dr. WILLIAM F. Jarvis, Waltham, Mass 





VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


Hon. John W. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 287 4th Avenue, New York. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, III. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D. D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Jeshua L. Baily, 32 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Rev. Wm. BE. Barton, D. D., Oak Park, III. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 45 Boutwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Pres. S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. E. BD. Brown, President New York University, New 
York. 

Arthur Deerin Cali (ea officio), Hartford, Conn. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 91st St., New York. 

Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Francis BE. Clark, D. D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Sefiora Angela O. C. de Costa, Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 

Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler (eg officio), Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Everett O. Fisk, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 

Merrill BE. Gates, LL. D., Washington, D. C. 

Belton Gilreath, Birmingham, Ala. 

Edwin Ginn, 29 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Maria Freeman Gray, 1303 13th Ave., East Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. Scott F. Hershey, LL. D., Newcastle, Pa. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Citra, Fla. 

Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. W. G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 
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Pres. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 

Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop William Lawrence, 122 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
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Edwin D. Mead, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

President 8. C. Mitchell, LL. D., University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, 8. C. 

Prof. John Bassett Moore, Columbia University, New York. 

Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, D. D., Springfield, Mass. 

William A. Mowry, LL. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Hon. Wm. L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 


Dean Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn. 
Hon. James Brown Scott, Carnegie Peace Endowment, Wash- 


ington. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
Albert EK. Smiley, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Col. 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me. 


Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Booker T. Washington, LL. D., Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Charles F. Whaley (ea officio), 110 Olympic Place, Seattle. 
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Rev. A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


- Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Hon. Theodore E. Burton, ew officio. 
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George W. White, ea officio. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Washington, D. C. 

A. B. Browne, Washington, D. C. 

Samuel G. Bushnell, Arlington, Mass. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

Samuel T. Dutton, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Leroy A. Goddard, Chicago, III. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Eugene Levering, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Washington, D. C. 

S. Edgar Nicholson, Washington, D. C. 

George Foster Peabody, New York, N. Y. 

Bliss Perry, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Keport of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 ets. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnece and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
LL.B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.—The position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New-Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—-16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 


Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with List of Congresses 
Held.—By Benjamin F. ‘Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money. 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy ; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism.-By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace.—By Hon. James A. Tawney. 8 


pages. Price 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles KE. Jef- 
ferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. RK. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—!tter Leaflet No. 4. 


Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


Coals of Fire.—-By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 30 cts, per 
hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 per 


hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations.—By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts 
per copy ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 


dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.—By Rev. Charles EK. Jefferson, 
D.D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—by Kev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts—Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, — lel 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.-- By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James lL. Tryon 15 


yages. Price 5 cts per copy. 
£ ) 
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The Adunrate of Peace 


Monthly Journal of the International 
Peace Movement. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of ten 
or more, 50 cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 
cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE Wark SYSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Na- 
Tions, and THE DuEL BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: The 
three in one volume. Price, 65 
cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. By 
James Brown Scott. Two large 
vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
fAfAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment,in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $2.25. 

THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. EB. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A _ collection of the 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of in- 
stances of international settle- 
ments by arbitral courts and com- 
missions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. Cloth, over 900 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
INCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65. A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on“The Future 
of War,” containing all his propo- 
sitions, summaries of arguments, 
and conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 
cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 

THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 

CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED 
CROSS. Henri Dunant. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. 
David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 


February, 1912. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
the Interests of Peace. Price, 65 
cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- 
ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and _illus- 
trated. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 


THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS 
MESMERISM. By Arthur E. 
Stilwell. 179 pages. Price, 
$1.50. <A strong book. 








